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RENE WELLEK 


Eippolyte Taine’s Literary Theory 


and Criticism* 


Today the name Taine almost compulsively evokes three words: 
race—milieu—moment. He is known as the founder of a sociological 
science of literature. But one has the impression that—at least, outside 
of France—he is not read any more. Writers on English literature 
hardly ever refer to his History of English Literature. Even in France 
his reputation is under a cloud. Except for specialists his peculiar, 
highly complex position in a history of criticism seems to be unknown 
or misunderstood. 

The formula “ race-milieu-moment” has been severely criticised. 
“Race ”—mainly due to its abuse by the Nazis—seems a discredited 
concept today, at least, in literary studies. We doubt that there is a 
necessary link between physical traits and special mental habits. We 
cannot believe in a French, English or German “ race,” and even less 
in the stability and complete distinctness of their psychic character- 
istics and hence their literary traditions. “Moment” seems either an 
obscure or superfluous concept. In the “Introduction” to the History 
of English Literature—the locus classicus of Taine’s theory—“ moment” 
is defined as “the acquired speed” or “the acquired impulsion”? of 
the historical process. “Moment” is identified with speed, on the 
analogy of mechanics, and thus, combined with mass, would make up 


* This will form a chapter in the forthcoming third volume, The Later 19th 
Century of Mr. Wellek’s History of Modern Criticism 1750-1950. Volume I, 
The Later 18th Century, and II, The Romantic Age, were published by the Yale 
University Press in 1955. 

René Wellek is Sterling Professor of Comparative Literature at Yale University. 
His many contributions to the history of thought include Kant in England (1931), 
The Rise of English Literary History (1941), and (with Austin Warren) Theory 
of Literature (1949). 

1 Histoire de la littérature anglaise, 2nd ed., 5 vols. (1866) (hereafter cited 
as Hla), I, xxix, xxxiv. The documentation of quoted and paraphrased material 
in this paper is to the French original. The place of publication, unless otherwise 
indicated, is Paris. I use, with changes, the English translation by H. Van Laun 
of History of English Literature, 3rd ed., 2 vols. (Edinburgh, 1892) and by John 
Durand of Lectures on Art, first series (New York, 1875). 
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the resultant force. It can, however, be argued that the term is “ en- 
tirely unnecessary and even inappropriate,” * that using it is like saying 
that water is made up of three components—H., O and water. “ Mo- 
ment” is the sum of race and milieu, or sometimes simply the milieu 
of a particular time. 

The term “milieu” is the only one which has preserved its useful- 
ness and has survived intact. It is a catch-all for the external con- 
ditions of literature: it includes not only the physical environment 
(soil, climate), but also political and social conditions. It is a con- 
glomerate of everything which even remotely can be brought into 
contact with literature: but Taine, it is argued, never properly ana- 
lyzed it, never made up his mind which of its components is the 
“starter” of the historical process, what are their exact relationships, 
and what is their comparative weight. 

It seems not surprising that those who believe in a social determina- 
tion of literature have gone rather to Marxism for a more rigorous 
method and a more concrete analysis with apparently far more certain 
results. Taine is recognized only as a pioneer, as a precursor of a 
genuine sociology of literature. When literary historians such as 
Georg Brandes, Edmund Gosse and Vernon Parrington make definite 
acknowledgments to Taine, they seem to pay tribute mainly to his 
stimulation: but in reality Brandes and Parrington are largely inspired 
by political fervors of their own and Rdwund Gosse came to see that 
he had really learned nothing from Taine’s method. Taine does not 
satisfy those whose ideal is a social science of literature. 

Others doubted the whole enterprise: the claim that literature is 
primarily a product of society, that a work of literature is a social 
document which can be reduced to its social causes. In Taine’s own 
time, Sainte-Beuve and many others voiced such objections. F aguet 
formulated them in a well-known essay. The personality of the artist, 
it is argued, cannot be explained. With Taine’s method we might be 
able to account for the mind of a burgher from Rouen in the 1630’s, 
and even for Thomas Corneille but not for the genius of Pierre 
Corneille. Mediocre writings may serve as social documents but the 
greatest works of art are poor historical evidence. Moreover, Taine’s 
whole method minimizes the fact and value of art, for, with him, art 
becomes only a piece of life. Its essence—form and the specific angle 


* Winthrop H. Rice, “ The Meaning of Taine’s Moment,” in Romanic Review, 
XXX (1939), 273-79. 

* Emile Faguet, in Politiques et moralistes du dix-neuviéme siécle, 3éme série 
(1900), pp. 237-314. 
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of imagination—are ignored. Thus sociologists, aesthetes, and formal- 
ists have united in rejecting and (with the passing of time) in ignoring 
Taine. One must grant the justice of these criticisms against vague 
racial theorizing, against the loose reduction of literature to influences 
from climate and social conditions. Taine’s claim that “if these forces 
could be measured and deciphered, one could deduce from them, as if 
from a formula, the characteristics of the future civilization” and his 
contention that “ when we have considered race, milieu and moment, 
we have exhausted not only all real causes, but even more all the 
possible causes of movements” * have not been convincing. On every 
point Taine fails to show the complete concrete determination of 
literature by race, milieu, moment. 

But while this criticism of Taine is well-founded, a closer examina- 
tion of the texts shows that it gives a highly simplified account even 
of the triad “race-milieu-moment” and entirely ignores the many 
other motifs of his critical thought. 

“Race” in Taine is not open to the usual objections: it is not a 
fixed integer, a mysterious biological factor; Taine does not preach the 
purity or superiority of a race. It i is rather a shifting term which some- 
times refers to the main human races but more often to the difference 
between the Germanic and Latin nations and most frequently to the 
national characteristics of the main E ‘uropean nations: the English, the 
French, and the Germans. Taine’s race is simply the old V olksgeist, 
the genius of a nation.’ Every nation, Taine agrees in reproducing the 
view of the German classical scholar, Otfried Miiller, is “a moral 
person.” Taine saw that this “race” has come about by a long process, 
often hidden in the darkness of prehistory. “A race exists having 
acquired its character from the climate, from the soil, the food ood 
the great events that it underwent at its origin.” Race, he recognizes, 
does not explain an individual. He chides Michelet for his attempt to 
explain the characters of Emperor Maximilian and Charles V “by 
combining the qualities of 5 or 6 races which furnished their an- 
cestors.”® “Race” with Taine is simply the French mind or the 
English character. 

Taine felt acutely the differences among the main European nations. 
From his reading and environment, he had inherited the contrast 


* Hla, I, xxxiv. 

5Cf. Hla, V, 276. 

® Victor Giraud, Essai sur Taine: son ceuvre et son influence, 6th ed. (1912), 
pp. 236-7; Hla, 1, xxv; La Fontaine et ses Fables, new revised ed. (1861) (here- 
after cited as Laf,) p. 343; Essais de critique et d’bistoire, 5th ed. (1887), p- 109. 
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between the Latin and the Germanic nations, between the North and 
the South as a central problem in modern literary history. Madame de 
Staél, Stendhal, Philaréte Chasles, Emile Montégut had been or were 
preoccupied with this question, and all around him historians like 
Augustin Thierry, Michelet, Renan and Froude were disentangling 
the racial strands in French, English and ancient history. Taine, in 
bewildering profusion, ascribes to the English race the most diverse 
and often contradictory characteristics: stoic energy and basic honesty, 
heroic severity, a sombre and passionate imagination, a sense of the 
real and the sublime, a love of solitude and the sea, an instinct of 
revolt, depth of desires, gravity and vehemence, concentrated passion, 
sensibility and lyrical exaltation, a phlegmatic temper, an exact knowl- 
edge of precise detail’ and a great practical sense. Taine shifts to and 
fro from physical characteristics such as the large feet of Englishmen 
and women or the rosy cheeks of their children to generalizations 
about the intensity of their sensations and feelings, the power of their 
will, and even to highly specific cultural predispositions and convic- 
tions. He can speak of the “ great English idea,” “the persuasion that 
man is primarily a moral and free person”; he can assume that the 
English are somehow naturally Protestant, and that they have no 
talent or interest in metaphysics.® 

Similarly, the portrait of the French is drawn in the most diverse 
ways: according to mood, soberly or satirically. They are a “light 
and sociable race,” “the need of laughter is a national trait.” “A 
facile, abundant, curious mind is the genius of the race.” ® In a passage 
defining the French spirit which came to England with the Normans, 
Taine generalizes boldly: “When a Frenchman conceives an event 
or an object, he conceives quickly and distinctly. . .. The movement 
of his intelligence is nimble and prompt like that of his limbs; at once 
and without effort he seizes an idea. But he seizes that alone... . 
He is deprived, or if you prefer, he is exempt from those sudden 
half-visions which disturb a man, and open up to him instantaneously 
vast depths and far perspectives. Images are excited by internal 
commotion; he, not being so moved, imagines not. He is moved 
only superficially. He is without sympathy. ... That is why no race 
in Europe is less poetical.” Late in life Taine can say that a Frenchman 


* Hla, Il, 365, 367, 313; V, 251; IV, 326, 341, 81; III, 234, 245; V, 64; IV, 443; 


II, 111. 
8 Ibid., IV, 445-46, 432; IV, 467 or V, 153. 
* Essais de critique et d’bistoire, p. 316; Laf, p. 17 (See also Hla, I, 95.); Hla, 


I, 80. 
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is a “rhetorician and a gabbler,” can deny his nation “the madness 
and genius of imagination,” and can even proclaim their political in- 
capacity and call “stupid vanity ” their national disease.*° Within the 
French spirit a distinction is sometimes drawn between the original 
Gallic spirit and the Latin mind which was imposed upon it. But 
curiously enough whole pages of the characterization of the Gallic 
spirit in the book on La Fontaine are transferred bodily to the History 
and there ascribed to the French spirit in general." In the book on art 
in the Netherlands, Taine draws a distinction between race and nation 
but in the two separate chapters devoted to. these concepts fails to keep 
to the distinction he drew between them: between “race with its 
fundamental and indelible qualities that persist through all circum- 
stances and in all climates . . . [and] the nation with its original 
qualities . . . transformed by its environment and history.” *? The 
chapter on race considers habits of eating and physical traits but also 
discusses the regard for the marriage-tie, the difference between the 
classical and romantic traits of the European nations, the question of 
Catholicism and Protestantism; the chapter on the people speaks of 
the influence of soil and climate, of labor conditions, politics, and so on. 
Taine’s attempt to establish the national psychologies of the main 
European nations is purely impressionistic. He achieves only an ag- 
glomeration of traits drawn from all kinds of sources: from travel im- 
pressions, travelers’ accounts, anecdotes, but also from a study of art 
and literature whose traits are freely assigned in haphazard selection to 
the nation which produced the author sometimes centuries before. Dif- 
ferences of epochs, social classes, regions, and gifts (genius or casual 
encounter in the street?) are ignored: little details are accumulated 
always with the assumption that they are somehow symptomatic. One 
cannot dismiss the problem of national character; one must admit the 
truth of many of Taine’s observations but one must be dissatisfied with 
the lack of system, order, and evidence in Taine’s typology. The 
nations remain figures which assume colors or change them as thé 
argument or the need of contrast or balance seems to require. Though 


10 Hla, I, 85-6. Cf. Les Origines de la France contemporaine, 36th ed., 11 vols. 
(1947) (hereafter cited as Origines), I, 305f.; H. Taine: sa vie et sa corre- 
spondance, 2nd ed., 4 vols. (1902) (hereafter cited as Vie), IV, 133-34; Victor 
Giraud, Hippolyte Taine: Etudes et documents (1928), p. 247; Origines, X, 137 n. 

Cf, Laf, 11 ff. and Hla, I, 91-96. In the History the characterization of the 
French spirit applies indiscriminately to the Normans. The common denominator 
is presumably the Old French spirit, whether Norman or Gallic. 

*® Philosophie de Part dans les Pays-Bas (1869), p. 2. 
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central to Taine’s literary theory, the concept of “race” remains 
elusive, shifting, and ultimately opaque. 

“ Moment” is also a much more complex concept than the definition 
of speed of evolution in the “Introduction” to the History of English 
Literature seems to imply. Taine never again speaks of acquired speed. 
Mostly (“moment ” is not used often) the term means something very 
different: the age, the spirit of the time, the Zeitgeist. The passage in 
the “Introduction” seems to suggest another related meaning: 
position of a work of art in tradition. Taine refers to the contrast 
between Corneille and Voltaire, Aeschylus and Euripides, Lucretius 
and Claudian, da Vinci and Guido Reni as “moments” distinguishing 
between a precursor or a successor; but then again he seems to think 
of “moment” as a period when a particular conception of man pre- 
vails: the knight or the monk are ideals in the Middle Ages, while the 
courtier and the fine talker become the models in the French seven- 
teenth century. Oddly enough Taine then speaks of ages in which 
there is a concordance of forces: in the French seventeenth century 
the “sociable character and spirit of conversation innate in France en- 
countered the habits of the salon and the moment of rhetorical ana- 
lysis” ** as if the salon and rhetorical analysis were somehow given 
entities which converge with the national character. “Moment” 
mains as baffling and shifting a concept as “race.” It points to the 
unitary spirit of a time or to the pressure of a literary tradition. Its 
main function is to serve as a reminder that history is dynamic while 
milieu is static. 

The term milieu occurs prominently in Balzac’s preface to the 
Human Comedy (1841), where it is used in the sense of “ habitat” of 
an animal. Balzac took the term from the zoologist Geoffroy Saint- 
Hilaire, who in turn drew it originally from physics. Comte also used 
the term prominently.* But the idea of explaining literature by its 
environment, especially by the climate and social conditions is age- 
old. It goes back to antiquity and the Renaissance and is in full flower 
in the eighteenth century: with Dubos, Marmontel, Herder, and 
Madame de Staél’s De la littérature (1800). Taine, in many respects, 
continues the work of Madame de Staél. The contrast of the Latin 
and Germanic nations and the relation of national character to social 
conditions is also his leading theme. But Taine writes in a different 


18 Hla, 1, xxx, Xxxiii. 
%*See also Leo Spitzer, “Milieu and Ambiance,” in Essays in Historical Se- 
mantics (New York, 1947), esp. pp. 210-13. 
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mental climate, with different assumptions and methods. The theory 
of milieu in Taine has scientific pretensions: it aims at a complete 
deterministic explanation of literature (and all mental life). Taine 
always emphasized that he is an absolute determinist and he often 
repeats the doctrine that “the work of art is determined by a totality 
of the general state of mind and surrounding manners.” Taine is 
convine*? by the identity of the method of the natural and moral 
sciences. .x1e describes even his “main idea” as the “ assimilation of 
historical and psychological research to physiological and chemical 
researches.” He can even say, “I apply physiology to moral matters, 
nothing more. I have borrowed from philosophy and the positive 
sciences methods which seem to me potent and applied them to the 
psychological sciences.” ** All of Taine’s writings are permeated by 
analogies between mental and physical events. He speaks of the history 
of art as a sort of applied botany, or he carefully parallels “ mental 
climate” and “moral temperature” with examples of zones of vege- 
tation.’7 One passage which excited much comment and prompted 
accusations of materialism, says that “vice and virtue are products 
like vitriol and sugar.” ** Taine had to explain, even years afterwards, 
that he did not say that vice and virtue were chemical products or 
even like chemical products, but that they were products explainable 
in terms of their causes, which may not all be physical.*®? Taine held 
fast to this view: everything is determined by causes. The aim of 
every science, and its only valid method, is the demonstration of a 
universal law of causation. 

But how concretely does Taine show the causal dependence of 
literature on its milieu? Has he analyzed the strands within the milieu 
and the mutual dependencies of climate, soil, social and political con- 
ditions? At times he assumes that the physical conditions of life are 
the starter of the causal process. In discussing Holland he construes 
an amusingly simple series of causes and effects: “It might well be 
said that in this country water makes grass, grass makes cattle, cattle 
make cheese, butter, and meat; and all these with beer, make the in- 
habitant. Indeed, out of this rich living, and out of this physical 
organization, saturated with moisture, spring the phlegmatic tempera- 


18 Vie, Il, 345, 352; Philosophie de Vart (1865), p. 77. Cf. p. 98; Origines, I, 
276-77. 

16 Vie, II, 305, 183. 

1" Philosophie de Part, pp. 22, 15-17. 

18 Fila. t, xv. 

2° In a letter to Journal des Débats, December 19, 1872, Vie, III, 213-15. 
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ment, the regular habits, the tranquil mind and nerves, the capacity for 
taking life easily and prudently, unbroken contentment, the love of 
well-being, and, consequently, the reign of cleanliness and the per- 
fection of comfort.” Climate is often spoken of as causing specific 
mental states: Taine can say that rain “leaves no room for other 
than sinister and melancholy thoughts,” and that “the amount of 
inconvenience which the [English] climate imposes upon man and 
the endurance it requires of him are infinite. Hence arise melancholy 
and the idea of duty.” Taine plays constant variations on the theme 
of the depressing influence of the English climate, its changeability, 
the rain, the fog, the cold, the mud, the storms on sea, often con- 
trasting it with the sunny, balmy South. The book on La Fontaine 
(in the revised edition of 1861) starts with a travel chapter which 
compares landscapes of Picardy, Flanders, the Rhine, and the Ar- 
dennes with that of the Champagne. Here everything is “on a small 
scale, in agreeable proportions, without excess and contrasts.” Thus 
man and in particular La Fontaine “takes on and keeps the imprint of 
the soil and the sky.” *° Taine never doubts the accuracy of his cli- 
matic information and generalizations *t and never asks how far man 
could emancipate himself from its influence. He is content with the 
broad truth of the contrast between South and North: sadness and joy. 

When Taine approaches literature itself more closely he usually 
tries to relate it more concretely to social and political conditions. 
Thus Renaissance art is depicted against the background of the politics 
of the Borgias and Machiavelli. French seventeenth century literature 
is always connected with the Court of Louis XIV, and Restoration 
comedy with the manners or rather bad manners of the Court of 
Charles II. Almost always, at least, a sketch of the social and political 
conditions is given as a background of the literature or art. 

But Taine attempts a causal explanation seriously only when he 
focuses on the audience of literature. He proclaims that “literature 
always adapts itself to the taste of those who can appreciate it and 
pay for it,” and makes a real effort to give concrete descriptions of 
several audiences: thus he contrasts the popular audience of Shake- 
speare with that of Restoration comedy or the new audience of artists 
and professionals in France with frequenters of the salons of the seven- 


2° Philosophie de Vart, pp. 55-56; Hla, I, 4, 157-8; Laf, pp. 4-5, 8. 


*1 There is an odd passage on the dry climate of the United States in Philosophie 
de Vart, p. 31. ‘ 
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teenth and eighteenth centuries.”? Most strikingly he depicts the audi- 
ence of Tennyson: the family circle, the worldwide traveler, the 
connoisseur of antiquity, the sportsman, the lover of the country, the 
wealthy, cultivated free businessmen and their ladies, and confronts it 
with that of Musset: the intellectuals, the Bohemian artists, the earnest 
specialists, the hectic women of leisure. Implicitly, at least, he shows 
how these two poets satisfy their respective audiences by incorporating 
preferences of their readers in their writings. Still, he does not ex- 
pressly claim that a specific audience evokes a specific literature: often 
he seems to consider the public rather an obstacle to the artist. Dryden, 
for instance, had “the worst of publics, debauched and frivolous, 
devoid of individual taste.” A harmony between the artist and the 
audience is assumed to be ideal. “The character who weeps on the 
stage only rehearses our own tears; our interest is but that of sym- 
pathy; and the drama is like an external conscience.” ** Tragedy was 
impossible with an audience of drunkards, prostitutes and old children 
(like Charles Il) and Dryden thus had to fail as a tragedian. But even 
if one admits the illumination of these reflections on the influence of 
the audience on literature, one must conclude that Taine does not 
provide a systematic scientific sociology of literature and fails even 
to formulate the problems it raises. He is content with indicating a 
variety of external circumstances under which literature is produced 
without ever clearly analyzing the exact relevance of each component 
element or the degree of dependence. If Taine’s achievements could 
be exhaustively described by saying that he tried to establish a soci- 
ology of literature, we should have to assign him only the role of a 
dilettantish and impressionistic precursor. 

Though Taine made much of race-milieu-moment, we must inter- 
pret him on different grounds, on a different intellectual basis, since 
his real greatness and importance as a critic of literature lies elsewhere. 
Taine is not easy to place in a history of ideas. Clearly he was not 
a materialist in the sense of Hobbes or Helvétius. He can say rightly: 
“I am so little a materialist that in my eyes the physical world is 
nothing but appearance.” ** He is also, contrary to the usual opinion, 
no positivist, obviously not a positivist in any school sense. One can- 
not find any mention of Comte in all of Taine’s voluminous and fully 


22 Hla, 1, 101; Ill, 38f.; Nouveaux Essais de critiques et d’histoire (1865), 
pp. 108-9. 

28 Hla, V, 460f.; Il, 178, 178-79. 

24 Vie, Il, 197, 344. 
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preserved early papers.*® Taine studied Comte only in 1860 when his 
views were settled on practically all decisive questions. Later he 
severely criticized Comte not only as “ probably one of the worst of 
all bad writers,” but as “entirely a stranger to metaphysical specula- 
tions, to literary culture, historical criticism and psychological feel- 
ing.” ** Taine was more favorably impressed by Mill, but his exami- 
nation of the Logic culminates in an elaborate criticism of Mill’s 
central concept of cause." Taine finds it entirely unacceptable because 
it is purely empirical, an observed sequence of events, a total hetero- 
geneity of cause and effect. When reviewing Spencer, Taine dismisses 
his agnosticism, his whole idea of the Unknowable.** Still, admitting 
Taine’s rejection of many central doctrines of the most eminent posi- 
tivists, one could argue that Taine was a positivist in a wide loose 
sense. The worship of the natural sciences and their methods points 
in this direction: seen in the wide perspective of nincceenth cen- 
tury intellectual history Taine seems to belong to the eaction against 
early idealism. Though he does not share the exact views of Comte, 
Mill and Spencer, he seems to go back to Condillac and Cabanis. He 
is certainly imbued with the psychological and biological ideas of his 
time. 

But on many points Taine does differ profoundly from positivism: 
one could even argue that he is almost isolated in his time and place. 
He believes deeply in an “ intelligible universe.” He is convinced that 
we know reality as it is, in itself, and that we are capable of “ absolute 
and limitless knowledge,” that “metaphysics is possible,” that “ exist- 
ence itself is explicable.” *° He believes in a single system of the world, 
in an identity of thought and being, essence and existence, and ulti- 
mately in some kind of Pantheism. The eloquent conclusion of the 
French Philosophers glorifying the world as a unique, indivisible being, 
whose “ eternal axiom,” or “ creative formula ” *° the philosopher seeks 
to discover, leaves no doubt about it, and the same fervent belief in 
the intelligible world, tempered sometimes with a recognition of our 


*5 A. Chevrillon, Taine: Formation de sa pensée 25th ed. (1932), p. 224n. 

2¢ Article in Journal des Débats, July 6, 1864. See Giraud, Essai sur Taine, 
p- 232, and D. D. Rosca, L’Influence de Hegel sur Taine théoricien de la con- 
naissance et de l’art (1928), 262n. 

27 Hla, V, 369 ff. 

8 Derniers Essais de critique et d’bistoire 3rd ed. (1903), p. 199. 

2° Hla, V, 406, 415; De Intelligence 4th ed., 2 vols. (1900), II, 462. Cf. Vie, I, 47. 

*° Les Philosophes classiques du XIXe siécle en France. 10th ed. (1910), p. 370. 
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distance from the ultimate goal of complete knowledge, fills the last 
pages of De l’Intelligence and Thomas Graindorge. 

In short, Taine was basically a Hegelian. We have abundant evi- 
dence of Taine’s close study of the Aesthetic,*' the Logic, the Phi- 
losophy of History, of Religion and Right.*? We have many pro- 
nouncements of high admiration and professions of personal adherence. 
Hegel is “a Spinoza multiplied by Aristotle,” he is the philosopher 
“who came nearest the truth.” ** More importantly, in many central 
passages Taine definitely proclaims as his aim the translation of Hegel 
(or the “Germans”) into modern scientific terms.** The Hegelian 
influence (apart from the problem of knowledge) is most important 
in two respects: in Taine’s idea of history and in his central aesthetic 
conceptions. 

Taine himself tells that Hegel taught us “to conceive historical 
periods as moments, to look for internal causes, spontaneous develop- 
ment, the incessant becoming of things.” *° Taine’s view of history is 
Hegelian in its emphasis on dynamic change, though far less consis- 
tently than by Hegel, seen in terms of dialectical oppositions, which 
Taine calls “volteface”; and in triads of thesis, antithesis, and syn- 
thesis. It is Hegelian also in its view that mind or mental change is 
the motive power of history. Contrary to the usual assumption that 
he is a materialist, Taine believes that “all great change has its root 
in the soul,” ** that the “ psychological state is the cause of the social 
state.” ** But “cause” in Taine is used in a way quite different from 
the ordinary naturalistic explanation by antecedent forces. Taine uses 

“cause” (as Hegel does) as a synonym for law or concept, essence, 
substance or even “fact.” Taine’s causal explanations are baffling be- 
cause he does not trace “causal” sequences but rather reduces a 
phenomenon to its logical precedence, its law, its essence. Thus when 
he tries to explain the rise of Protestant church music, he gives as its 
causes a changed view of the cult, a new idea of conduct and finally a 
new idea of God. “The causes of events are the innate laws of 


81 Charles Bénard, the translator of the Aesthetic, was one of Taine’s teachers 
at the Lycée Bourbon. Cf. Vie, I, 19. 

*? We have over 200 pp. of notes, Vie, I, 145, 162, 180, 209, 217. 

88 Vie, I, 179, 270, 274, 154; II, 258. 

**E.g., the Preface to Les Philosophes classiques, p. x; in the Mill essay in Hla, 
V, 412, 416; at end of De I’Intelligence, Il, 462 f. 

*° Derniers Essais, p. 198. 

8° Hla, IV, 211; III, 142; Il, 302. 

** Chevrillon, p. 378, quoting unpublished note. 
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things.” ** Like Hegel, Taine thinks of history mainly in collectivist 
terms: as the development of large forces, nations, races, philosophies, 
literatures, arts, though, contrary to Hegel, Taine does not glorify the 
state. Like Hegel, he tries to combine such collectivism with indi- 
vidualism; the collective forces are expressed and represented by great 
individuals. As in Hegel, the identification of force and success with 
greatness is implicit. As in Hegel, the evolution of humanity is con- 
ceived as tightly organized: history is thought of as a sequence of 
periods which are organic unities and manifest a complete parallelism 
of all human activities. There is such a convergence, for instance, in 
the age of Louis XIV. “ Between a hedge at Versailles, a philosophical 
and theological reasoning of Malebranche, a prosodic rule prescribed 
by Boileau, a law of Colbert on mortgages, a compliment in the waiting- 
room of the king at Marly, a statement of Bossuet about the kingship 
of God, the distance seems infinite and unsurmountable,” but actually 
all these diverse events are expressions of one and the same spirit. 
There is a close parallelism between Lydgate’s poetry and the costumes 
and flamboyant architecture of his age. Like Hegel (and Vico) Taine 
believes that history recurs in cycles: that civilizations rise, flower and 
decline like organisms and that France in the nineteenth century cor- 
responds to the age of Alexandria, the age of decadence.*® Only in one 
point of the conception of history does Taine differ profoundly from 
Hegel: he does not share his optimism, his views that the universal 
progress towards liberty (or rather consciousness) was accomplished 
in Hegel’s own time. Taine has too pessimistic a view of the nature 
of man: he believes in scientific progress but he has despaired of moral 
or artistic advancement. As he has lost religion, he shares the gloomy 
pessimism and even personal despair of many men of his and all ages. 
Marcus Aurelius is his favorite remedial reading; his sympathy for 
Byron, Musset, and Heine has its explanation in this survival of the 
romantic Weltschmerz.*° Scientism and pessimism often go hand in 
hand but in Taine they are overlaid by a Hegelian sense of history 
and historical development. 


If one understands Taine’s Hegelian view of history and art, the 
argument most frequently voiced against Taine that art, and especially 


*° Hla, I, xvi, 369. 

8° Essais de critiques et d’bistoire, pp. xiv-xv; Hla, I, 231; IV, 211; Vie, Il, 221. 
Cf. Thomas Graindorge, p. 147 and Voyage en Italie, 2 vols. (1866), I, 72-3. 

“°A fact Taine recognizes himself: Hla, IV, 421. He did, though, become 
increasingly aware of religion’s role and of its desirable effects on social stability. 
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great art, is no “social document” becomes irrelevant, and his view of 
the important critical problem of the “ representativeness ” of a work 
of literature is clarified. Taine (like Hegel) equates historical and 
artistic greatness. The very nature and definition of art is precisely 
the concrete universal, the union of the particular and the general. 
From the very first pages of his thesis on La Fontaine (1853) Taine 
constantly paraphrased and translated Hegel’s definition of art as “ das 
sinnliche Scheinen der Idee.” Poetry is “the art of transforming 
general ideas into small sensuous facts,” art is “a general idea become 
as particular as possible.” Art is thus a form of knowledge, though 
sensuous knowledge, and the artist (like the philosopher) grasps the 
essence and nature of things. Art conveys truth, and necessarily also 
historical truth, truth about man at a certain time and place. Works 
of art “furnish documents because they are monuments.” Taine be- 
lieves that ages crystallize in great works.** A harmony between genius 
and age is postulated: in Racine we come upon an “exact corre- 
spondence between the public and the private manner of feeling. His 
mind is like the abridgment of the mind of others.” The very different 
fables of La Fontaine are also “the whole century abridged.” Taine 
can conclude that “the deeper [a poet] penetrates into his art, the 
more he has penetrated into the genius of his age and race.” * —Though 
mediocre, average works of art may seem to us better social docu- 
ments, Taine finds them inexpressive and hence unrepresentative. 
“Representativeness” and “expressiveness” of an age, a nation, and 
thus historicity and nationality are, by definition, both a result and a 
cause of artistic value. 

The entire novelty of his criticism (and that of his precursors) lies 
in these concepts, for in Taine’s mind the birth of the historical spirit 
in Germany and the new subtle psychology of Stendhal and Sainte- 
Beuve unite to form the criticism he was practising himself.** In a 


“* Laf, p. 319; Vie, Il, 47; Hla, I, xlvii; II, 517. 

“? Nouveaux Essais, p. 255; Laf, pp. 64, 343. 

** Hla, I, xlvi. Once a mysterious M. Weber was listed with Sainte-Beuve, 
Renan, Carlyle and Macaulay (“Essay on De Sacy” [1858] in Derniers Essais, 
2nd ed. [1896], p. 20). Taine probably thought of Albrecht Weber (1825-1901), 
the indologist whose Vorlesungen tiber indische Literaturgeschichte (1852) might 
have interested him in connection with his reading on Buddhism. Or it could 
be Karl Julius Weber (1767-1832), the author of Democritos (1832-40), a mis- 
cellany then well-known; or even Georg Weber (1808-1888), author of an 
Allgemeine Weltgeschichte, 15 vols. (1857-1880), which might have impressed 
Taine with its references to literature and culture. Taine was obviously anxious 
to include a German in his list. 
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study of Carlyle, he defines his method of considering the poet, the 
writer, as a “ revealer of the infinite, as a representative of his century, 
his nation, his age.” He continues, “ you recognize here all the German 
formulae. They signify that the artist detects and expresses better 
than any other, the salient and durable features of the world which 
surrounds him, so that we may draw from his work a theory of man 
and of nature together with a picture of his race and of his time. This 
discovery has renewed criticism.” * 


But historicism easily leads to complete relativism. Taine often 
emphasizes the historical spirit as a spirit of universal toleration. He 
criticizes classicism for thinking that man is everywhere the same and 
the English (with Walter Scott) for their inability to achieve the 
historical spirit because they consider their civilization the only 
rational one. Taine defines the “historical spirit” as “sympathy for 
all forms of art and all schools . . . as manifestations of the human 
spirit” and fortifies historical relativism by the analogy of scientific 
objectivity. “Science neither pardons nor proscribes: it verifies and 
explains.” “It is analogous to botany, which studies the orange, the 
laurel, the pine and the birch, with equal interest.” ** But Taine does 
not, of course, consider all works of art as of equal value and he had 
to recognize that all the time and at every step he was making 
judgments.** He does not lose sight of the central problem of his 
criticism, that of representativeness. 


This criterion of representativeness was, from the very first, Taine’s 
way of overcoming relativism. In the book on La Fontaine, Taine 
had tried to rank authors according to the following standard: do they 
represent merely a passing fashion (such as Voiture), a historical 
genre (such as Racine), or the spirit of the whole race (such as La 
Fontaine)? Later when he came to repeat the scheme, he modified it. 
Lowest in the scale still stood literature representing a mere fashion of 
three or four years’ duration, then came literature representing a 
generation, then a historical period, then a race. This time humanity 
appeared as the highest value. Taine does not quite face the implica- 
tions of the new scale with a purely all-human literature as the highest 
point. The new scale seems to reject the concrete universal and would 
end up in good classicism: it certainly would belie the emphasis on 


“* Hla, V, 300. Taine considers Carlyle’s method as taken over from Hegel and 
Goethe. But Carlyle knew nothing of Hegel. 

“© Origines, I, 311; Hla, IV, 294, 301; Philosophie de Part, pp. 21, 22. 

“* De VIdéal dans Vart (1867), pp. 3, 15. 
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nationality repeated in the same book. “The greater the artist, the 
more deeply does he manifest the temper of the race.” *7 

But whether complete universality or nationality or expressiveness 
of a particular age is the standard, the work of art is always considered 
a sign or a symbol of humanity, nation or age. Art and literature are 
in Taine not a social document, though he often says so. Rather they 
are the essence, the summary of history.** 

This assumption explains a puzzling feature of Taine’s practice: his 
astonishingly uncritical use of evidence. As a symbol or sign of a 
mental state the work of art is never isolated and fixed as an object 
(the method of positive science) and needs, in Taine’s mind, no com- 
parison with other non-artistic documentary evidence. The truth 
behind an anecdote (however unverifiable) is symbolic truth. We can 
draw on all sources: fiction, history, documents, anecdotes, ete. indis- 
criminately. The brutal sensuality of the Elizabethans is “ proved 
by referring to the brothel scenes in Pericles, to the wooing of 
Catherine by Henry V and to Marston’s Dutch Courtezan, just as the 
dying speech of Mithridates in Racine’s tragedy “ proves” the dignity 
and composure of seventeenth century Frenchmen.‘ 

Still, Taine often seeks corroboration for his impressions and theo- 
ries from a harmony between historical and literary evidence. He 
was, for instance, highly pleased to discover Madame d’Aulnoy’s 
Voyage en Espagne (1691). “‘ Neither the books nor the pictures lied: 
the persons of Lope, Calderén, Murillo and Zurbaran walked the 
streets.” °° Taine might have been disconcerted to hear that the 
Voyage is drawn mainly from literary sources and that Madame 
d’Aulnoy may never have been to Spain.** Still he could not have 
nag his central insight; Calderon and Lope, he would have to 

, tell us more about the essential Spain of the Golden Age than 
al the documents in archives. “I would give 50 volumes of charters 


“ Laf, p. 344; De PIdéal, pp. 33-55, 83. 

*8 See G. Pichon, L’Ecrivain et son ombre (1953), p. 133. 

“° Hla, II, 12 (Taine ascribes Marston’s play to Middleton, referring to Philaréte 
Chasles); Essais de critique et d’histoire, p. 203. Hence one understands Taine’s 
low opinion of philology: it comes out almost crudely in the attack on Cousin, 
whose editorial labors are disparaged. (Some of these were extremely valuable, 
e.g., his edition of Pascal’s Pensées.) Philology is described as a “ dark, narrow, 
bottomless cellar” (Les Philosophes classiques, p. 194) without air and light; and 
even later, Taine comments with some puzzlement on its attractions (Nouveaux 
Essais, p. 190). 

5° Derniers Essais, p. 2. 

51 See Foulché-Delbosc in Revue Hispanique, LXVII (1926). 
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and a hundred volumes of state-papers for the memoirs of Cellini, the 
epistles of St. Paul, the table talk of Luther, or the comedies of 
Aristophanes.” °? 

The assumption which lies behind Taine’s conviction is that the 
artist is necessarily the man of the deepest insight into truth, not only 
in a general or transferred sense, but also into the truth of an age or a 
nation. Thus to Taine Byron is great and representative because he 
saw into the essence of things, even though he was a rebel against 
society, alone against all, repudiated and persecuted. But with other 
figures, Taine rather assumes a harmony with an age of a more obvious 
kind: “ By representing the mode of being of a whole nation and a 
whole age, a writer rallies round him the sympathies of an entire age and 
an entire nation.” °* “Success” with his contemporaries is the correlate 
of representativeness, expressiveness. The writer succeeds because he 
expresses his time, because he holds up the mirror or erects the ideal 
implicitly recognized by his society. The author or rather his char- 
acters become models which are imitated as he in turn has drawn his 
ideal from the instinctive desires of his society. 

Almost all of Taine’s interest in literature focuses on fictional char- 
acters because characters are to him the concrete-universal itself, the 
type, the ideal. The type, a “fragment of universal man,” or a repre- 
sentative of the instincts of the race or the principal traits of a period, 
is the most important result of art. The ideal or the “ purified idea” 
of the poet becomes the “reigning personage, the model,” a creature 
of the imagination which is, however, historically and socially signifi- 
cant because there is a “fixed correspondence between what man 
admires and what he is.” ** 

Taine develops a theory from many germs which came to dominate 
practical criticism, especially in Russia. The term “type” is used in 
the sense of a great universal figure of mythical proportions by August 
Wilhelm Schlegel and Schelling when they discuss Hamlet, Falstaff, 
Don Quixote or Faust. In this sense, it was imported into France by 
Charles Nodier in an essay entitled “Des types en littérature” °° and 
used pervasively in Victor Hugo’s rhapsody on Shakespeare (1864). 
The term occurs with the meaning of social type (in the place of the 
old caractére) in a discussion of the rising novel of manners in Balzac’s 


62 Ha, I, xlvi. 

58 Jbid., I, xlvii. 

5 De l’Idéal, p. 59, Philosophie de Vart, p. 158; Hla, I, 242. 

In Réveries littéraires, morales, et fantastiques (Bruxelles, 1832), pp. 41-58. 
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preface to the Comédie humaine (1841) and in the preface to George 
Sand’s Le Compagnon du Tour de France (1851). The two main 
strands combine in Taine: there are traces of both the Hegelian ideal 
and the social type in his conception. His standard of judgment shifted 
away from the more recent concept back toward the ideal tvpe when 
he formualted his theory for the lectures at the Ecole des Beaux-arts 
(1867). Taine never thinks of his types merely as realistic pictures, 
as sources of information about social stratification, although he goes 
through the characters of La Fontaine’s fables, of Shakespeare, Balzac, 
Dickens and others with this question in mind. Taine has little use for 
realism in the usual sense. Comic characters or simple realistic figures 
are rated lowest because they represent the most transient social types.*° 

What Taine admires most in art is the depiction of the “hero,” and 
even the superman, the powerful elemental passionate man whom he 
finds everywhere in Shakespeare and Balzac. Taine—himself the most 
upright and sensitive of men—worships force in history as did Burck- 
hardt and Nietzsche. Force seems to Taine admirable without any 
apparent regard for its ethical consequences. “ Wherever there is 
life, even bestial and maniacal, there is beauty.” Force, splendid power, 
is good in art. “I would rather meet a sheep than a lion in the open 
country; but behind bars, I would rather see a lion than a sheep. Art 
is such a bar.” Art, one could parody Taine, provides us with a col- 
lection of beautiful monsters in a zoo: the railings and cages “by 
taking away fear . . . preserve the interest... . We can contemplate 
the superb passions. . . . It takes us out of ourselves. . . . Our soul 
grows with the spectacle.” ** But in life and history, Taine increas- 
ingly saw the viciousness of such monsters and he drew acid portraits 
of Robespierre and Napoleon as maniacs of vanity and egoism. Even 
his early admiration for the splendid supermen of Shakespeare and 
Balzac or for Stendhal’s ruthless climbers was modified by moralistic 
and utilitarian standards, in the lectures on the Ideal. Here Taine 
ranks types according to their social value (the scale agrees with the 
scale of heroes based on the progress from the local to the universal 
and ends likewise with the most generalized, most ideal art as the 
highest). Powerful men are preferred to realistic types, but the true 
heroes, the benefactors of mankind are rated highest.** 

This new scale of the “ beneficence” of characters leads to conse- 


°° De Pdéal, p. 96. 
57 Hla, IV, 384; Nouveaux Essais, p. 152. 
5° De Pldéal, pp. 101, 104-5. 
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quences in literary judgments which seem quite inconsistent with the 
permanent tendencies of Taine’s taste. Forced by the logic of his 
scheme, Taine has to rank “ complete persons, true heroes” above the 
great passionate criminals or monomaniacs. He has to list ideal women 
like Miranda, Imogen, and Goethe’s Iphigenie, martyrs like Polyeucte, 
and finally heroes of the ancient epics: Siegfried, Roland, the Cid. 
“Farther up, and in a higher sphere, are the saviors and gods of Greece 
or of Judea and Christianity represented in the Psalms, the Gospels, 
in the Apocalypse and in that continuous chain of poetic confessions 
of which the last and purest links are the Fioretti [of St. Francis] and 
the Imitatio Christi.” °° 

Taine links up this triad of types (realistic, characteristic, ideal) 
with a triadic scheme of history. In highly cultivated and refined ages, 
in mature epochs, when society is at its fullest development, when 
man stands midway, as in Greece in the fifth century B.C., in 
Spain and England at the end of the sixteenth, in France in the seven- 
teenth century, and today, appear the lowest and truest types in 
comic and realistic literature, the most robust and enduring types in 
dramatic and philosophical literature. But creations truly ideal are 
abundant only in primitive and simple ages. We must always go back 
to remote ages, to the origin of peoples amidst the dreams of human 
infancy in order to find heroes and gods. With a lapse in consistency, 
Taine, who never particularly valued primitive heroic art, refuses 
to rank pure heroes, beneficial models aesthetically highest. He still 
finds in Shakespeare and Balzac the most profound works of literature: 
“they manifest better than others the important characters, the ele- 
mentary forces, the deepest layers of human nature.” ® The moral 
scheme is merely superimposed by Taine and not really reconciled 
with the aesthetic. 


*° Ibid., pp. 107-8. 
*° Ibid., pp. 106-7, 103. 
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PETER FINGESTEN*” 


Sight and Insight: A Contribution Toward 
An Iconography of the Eye 


I 


The eye is the bridge between outer and inner reality. To the 
artist it is the mirror of external reality, and to the poet it is the mirror 
of the soul. The open eye is symbolic of life and intelligence and, 
closed, of sleep and death. it is a symbol of the sun and, in some 
religions, of God. The first act after death is to close the eyes of the 
deceased. Though rooted in ancient fears of the evil eye, this gesture 
symbolically shuts the windows of the soul. 

In the process of individuation primitive man gradually impressed 
his own image upon nature. Self-discovery, which came earlier than 
the discovery of nature, led him to identify her mysterious forces with 
human characteristics. In this process the seeing eye of man was pro- 
jected into the sky to become the all-seeing eye of God. By a leap of 
symbolic thinking, the sun, the pre-eminent “eye of the sky,” was 
assigned human properties and thus became one of the visual symbols 
of the power of God. 

As early as the Pyramid texts, the eyes of Horus represented the 
sun and the moon, his white right eye the sun, and his black left eye, 
the moon." In Iranian mythology, Mithra is the “ ruler of the day sky ” 
and the “ watcher of everything upon the world.” He is the “ Heavenly 
Light” and represents heat and life. This Persian Lord of Light was 
worshipped by Roman soldiers as the Invincible Sun.? Hindu phi- 
losophy also demonstrates clearly the process of identification of the 
human eye with the sun, the celestial eye. Discussing the creation of 
the four worlds by the cosmic person (Brahma), the Aitareya Upani- 
shad states, “ Eyes were separated out; from the eyes, sight [caksus]; 


* Trained in Berlin, Philadelphia, and New York, Peter Fingesten is Assistant 
Professor of the Arts at Pace College. His publications include East is East (1956) 
and articles on art and religion in scholarly magazines and quarterlies. 

1S. A. B. Mercer, The Pyramid Texts (New York, 1952), VI, 174. 

*Cf. F. Cumont, The Mysteries of Mithra (Chicago, 1910). 
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from sight Aditya [the Sun].”* The sun is believed to be Brahma‘ 
and the sun resides in the human eye. “That Person who is seen in 
the eye—He is the Self (Atman). ... That is Brahma.” ® 

Greek mythology characterized Zeus as the “ all-seeing eye” which 
ranged to “infinity, all-round about, surveying all the universe.” ° 
According to Ovid, the sun is equated with “eyes which behold all 
things.”’ There, too, we find the identification between the eye, the 
sun and God. Argus was conceived by the Greeks as possessing one 
hundred eyes all over his body.* He was the watcher who only 
closed two eyes at a time, possibly a mythological representation of 
the night sky with its appearing and disappearing stars. Argus suggests 
the Tibetan god Avalokiteshvara, the God of Mercy. This all-seeing 
god is represented with multiple heads whose “thousand pairs of 
eyes” look into every direction.° 

There is a distinct analogy between the sun, the celestial eye which 
can either create life or destroy it, and the human eye which is able 
not only to behold but also to curse. The ancient belief that some 
people are endowed with the evil eye is echoed in mythology and art. 
Balor, an ancient Irish mythological figure, king of the giants, had only 
one eye which killed whatever it looked upon. And Medusa, queen 
of the Gorgons, had the power to kill those who beheld her grotesque 
face. The mask of Medusa, in its awesome or idealized form, was used 
in Greece to avert the evil eye.’ The eye is a symbol to express the 
hidden powers of the individual and the supernatural vision of God. 
(Figure 1) 


II 


In art, eyes are an integral part of the expressive possibilities of the 
human face, but before we enlarge on the various types of eyes and 
their symbolism in more detail, we should mention those styles which 
have omitted them altogether. In some palaeolithic carvings of mother 
goddesses (Venuses of Lespugue and Willendorf) eyes are conspicu- 


*R. E. Hume, The Thirteen Principal Upanishads (Madras, 1949), p. 294. 

* Ibid., p. 215. 

* Ibid., p. 233. 

*Nonnus, Dionysiaca VII, Loeb Classical Library, I, 259, 261. 

* Metamorphosis Il, Loeb Classical Library, I, 63. 

® Tbid., I, 47, 51. 

* A. K. Gordon, Tibetan Religious Art (New York, 1952), p. 44, plate 45. 

*° J. Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Religion (Cambridge, 1922), 
pp. 191-197. 
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ous by their absence. Their oval heads are slightly bent forward, and, 
but for a slight indication of hair, they lack any suggestion of a face. 
They are blind. What the prehistoric artists wanted to express is not 
centered in the face or eyes which are absent, but in the exaggerated 
female characteristics of their pregnant bodies. These blind statuettes 
seem to reveal a different concept of life and creativity than that 
developed by later sedentary cultures. We believe that these blind 
Venuses represent the anonymous forces of procreation. At that re- 
mote time the individual merged completely into the life of the tribe 
and the contribution of the male toward the creation of new life may 
not have been recognized as yet. Palaeolithic mother goddesses stand 





a. Eye of Ra b. Eye of God 
(Egyptian) (Christian) 


Figure i 


blind and mute while the creative forces of nature act through them 
without regard for individual will. Cycladic idols, though possessing 
long stylized noses, are also eyeless, and therefore blind. Their exact 
significance in religious worship has not been established as yet, but 
there seems to be a connection with the blind fertility goddesses of 
an earlier epoch. 

The appearance of eyes in art indicates a long process of individu- 
ation and the belief in the inner powers of the personality. In Egyptian 
art, eyes were exaggerated to such a degree that without them most 
sculptures would lose their majestic appearance. The Egyptian eye 
is a conventional eye. The heavy upper lids carefully overlap the 
lower lids. They are drawn out into the temple, giving them their 
typical almond shape. (Almonds are worn traditionally as amulets 
against the evil eye in Italy. In view of the fact that eyes are almond- 
shaped we may have in this a corroboration of the ancient belief that 
“like influences like.” In Sir James Frazer’s terminology this is called 
“Law of Similarity” or “Imitative Magic.”**) The eyelids of Old 


*1 James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough, abridged ed. (New York, 1947), p. 11. 
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Kingdom sculpture have sharp eages to catch highlights and they dis- 
tinctly frame the oval eyeball. In many cases the head and eyes are 
slightly tilted up to convey the fixed stare into eternity. 

To an Egyptian the image of his king was not dead stone but 
“alive.” As a matter of fact, every piece of sacred sculpture was be- 
lieved to contain a spark of the divine, that is, a spark of the god Ptah. 
The dedication ceremony of a finished temple or tomb sculpture in- 
volved the “opening of the mouth ceremony” in the name of Ptah, 
who was immanent in every creation. “He made their bodies [of the 
gods] (statues) resemble that which pleased their hearts (that is, the 
forms in which they desired to be manifest). And so the gods entered 
into their bodies of every kind of wood, of every kind of stone, of 
every kind of clay, of every kind of thing which grows upon him, 
in which they have taken form.” *? The great emphasis upon por- 
traiture with its exaggerated open eyes was expressive of the divine 
life that imbued every consecrated image. After consecration it could 
partake of food offered to the Ka and stared into eternity as if the 
open eye could actually see Duat, the mythical dwelling of the dead. 

By way of contrast, New Kingdom sculpture shows an entirely 
different treatment of eyes. Ikhnaton and Nefertete, enemies of magic 
and polytheism, who elevated God above themselves to universal 
grandeur, were represented more naturalistically, with milder expres- 
sions. Certain heads of Ikhnaton in particular, show the eye only as an 
oval swelling. The heavy upperlid is articulated while the lowerlid 
disappears into the softness of his cheek. The eyelids were painted, to 
be sure, except that the absence of sharp edges lent the eyes an 
extreme mildness—one may say, kindness. (Figure 2) 

It can be stated almost axiomatically that when a magic world-view 
prevailed at a given period, eyes were highly exaggerated, and when 
magic gave way to science, humanism or monotheism, as during the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, eyes were treated with less exaggeration. 

We. have discussed two different treatments of eyes in Egypt 
contrasting Old Kingdora exaggeration with New Kingdom under- 
statement. Greek art offers ample opportunity to compare the treat- 
ment of eyes. Taking three random examples from three different 
stylistic phases, an archaic Apollo, a fifth century head, and a Hellen- 
istic head, we find that the archaic Apollo has bulging. extremely 
sharply outlined eyes; the fifth century head has almost expressionless, 
mild eyes; and the Hellenistic portrait has focussed eyes with pene- 


* H. Frankfort, Ancient Egyptian Religion (New York, 1949), p. 24. 












Figure 2. 
a. Old Kingdom (Rahotep) 






b. New Kingdom (Ikhnaton) 
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Figure 3. a. Archaic Apollo, VII Century B.C. 
b. Male Deity (Zeus?), V Century B.C. 
c. Head of Barbarian, Late Hellenistic 
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Figure 4. b. Sumerian Gyp- 
sum Figure, Tell Asmar, late 
VII Century B.C. 
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Figure 5. Gautama Buddha, 
Japanese, c. XV to XVI Century 
A.D: 
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Figure 6. René Magritte, 


“The False 


Mirror.” 
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trating, indented irises. Before Greek philosophy settled down to a 
rational world-view, as represented by the fifth century Stoa, a magic 
world-view prevailed. The reality of the polytheistic pantheon was 
taken seriously, and burial and after death beliefs had a deep influence 
over the thinking of the artists and the people. Superstitions and the 
orgiastic aspects of Dionysian rituals were universally practiced. With 
the dawn of the fifth century, philosophical criticism made tremendous 
inroads into popular beliefs and, instead of magic, humanism and 
science as well as a bemused tolerance of the ancient gods prevailed. 
At that time Greek art achieved a detached serenity it possessed neither 
before nor after. The treatment of eyes was such that our attention 
is not drawn to them. They are there, but form an unobtrusive part 
of the face. The disinterest in the problems of the soul makes itself 
felt by the almost casual treatment of eyes. 

After Skopas, eyes became an evermore prominent feature of the 
face until the outlined irises and drilled pupils draw our attention irre- 
sistibly to them. When Greece returned to magic and eastern mystery 
cults, after Alexander the Great, it was losing its serenity not only in 
life but also in art. Therefore the Hellenistic eye is exaggerated and 
penetrating, trying to overwhelm the beholder with its power. In 
contrast to fifth century idealized heads, Hellenistic “artists developed 
portraiture to a point where not only the outer appearance of indi- 
viduals, but also their spiritual and psychological inner life was 
reflected.” ** (Figure 3) 

In the archaic Apollos, the eyes are exaggerated and “moving” 
in their intensity, while the body positions are stiff. During the fifth 
century the bodies became the expression carriers through their 
supple poses and freedom of movement while the eyes retreated to a 
relatively unimportant place within the total expression of the figure. 
Hellenistic art carried to the extreme both the positions of the body 
and the exaggeration of the eyes, for the tragic mood and magic 
world-view had overtaken Greek thinking. 

The most interesting, and perhaps the earliest representations of 
detached eye idols were amulets discovered by Mallowan at Brak 
(1937-1938), the capital of the ancient Habur Valley in northeastern 
Syria. They were found under the palace in the Jamdat Nasr level 
and can thus be dated 3100-3000 B.C. Among these strange little 
amulets (14x24), carved in stone, alabaster and steatite, were 
some with inlaid and painted eyes, some with double pairs of eyes, 


1*M. Bieber, The Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age (New York, 1955), p. 167. 
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and some were surmounted with elaborate hairdos. In view of their 
small size and of the fact tha. several of them are pierced by a hole to 
accommodate a string or leather thong to be tied around the neck, we 
believe that they were counter-charms against the evil eye, an inter- 
pretation by no means unanimous among archeologists but supported 
by Mallowan himself. “A possible interpretation is that these idols 
represented an evil eye and were intended to avert other evil eyes from 
harming the precincts of the building [in which they were found]. 
But behind all this lies a deep and hidden magic, the purpose of which 
we can only faintly apprehend. .. .” ** (Figure 4) 

The eye idols from Brak are tremendously exaggerated; the eye- 
brows are negatively carved, the eyelids heavy, bulging eyeballs and 
pupils gouged out. The expression conveyed by these small charms is 
one of concentrated power, and they have an almost hypnotic stare. 
Perhaps the exaggeration of the eyes tries to convey to the “ thrower 
of the evil eye” (cf. Italian: jettatore) that another, equally potent 
eye, though of stone or clay, protects the wearer. This seems to con- 
firm the ancient belief that magic can be overcome only by stronger 
magic. A widespread Babylonian magical practice was to tie large 
clay images of disease-producing demons upon the bodies of the sick 
in the hope that the demons would be put to flight by the sight of 
their bound images.’* This practice, however, was not confined to 
the Ancient Near East, for in Rome a similar belief gave rise to a 
similar custom. The golden bulla, a small round or heart shaped box, 
containing a charm against the evil eye (fascinum, or phallus) was 
worn round the neck of free-born Roman children. This amulet, 
called by Juvenal “the Etruscan bulla,” was removed when boys 
assumed the toga virilis, but it was then dedicated to the Lares and 
hung up over the hearth.*® 

These, of course, are not the only instances where art has been 
employed to ward off evil. It is sufficient to recall the guardian 
animals in front of Egyptian temples, the gargoyles on Gothic 
churches, and some religious medals which are of an unmistakably 
apotropaeic nature. It is possible that all dot and ring patterns are 
derived from the eye, and thus serve as amulets against the evil eye, 
or synonymously, envy (invidia). 

Fear of the evil eye was .one of the most universally practiced 


14 Illustrated London News (October 15, 1938), pp. 697-701. 

*® A. Castiglione, Adventures of the Mind (New York, 1946), p. 171. 

*® Nettleship and Sandys, A Dictionary of Classical Antiquities (London, 1894), 
pp. 101, 234. 
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superstitions of the Mesopotamian people. One exorcism against the 
evil eye reads as follows: 


“Thou man, son of his god, 

The Eye which hath looked upon thee for harm, 

The Eye which hath looked upon thee for evil... 

May Ba’u smite it with flax (?), 

May Gunura [smite it] with a great oar (?) 

Like rain which is let fall from heaven, 

Directed unto earth, 

So may Ea, king of the Deep, remove it from thy body.” *” 


The Mesopotamian people were guided in their daily affairs by the 
earliest and most explicit law codes. Materialistically inclined, and yet 
superstitious, they were surrounded by the most extensive demonology 
known to mankind. They were victims of magicians who exploited 
their fears of the evil eye and other imaginary dangers with countless 
amulets, incantations and exorcisms. In this connection it is interesting 
to note that most Mesopotamian representations of men, kings and gods 
are distinguished by two characteristics that bear the closest resem- 
blance to the eye idols at Brak, the exaggerated, bulging eye with 
sharp eyelids, hollowed or inlaid pupils, and negatively carved eye- 
brows, joined together. (Figure 4) Remarkably enough, these two 
details cut across all the successive Mesopotamian styles, from the 
Pre-Dynastic to the Sassanian period. The “magic eyes” of Brak 
seem to be the origin of the typical stylistic formula for eyes in 
Mesopotamian art, thus linking over 3000 years of artistic production 
in the Euphrates-Tigris region. 


Il 


We have seen that the open eye, whether exaggerated or not, indi- 
cates power. The eye of Medusa kills; that of the Etruscan war god 
Mars scars; the eye idols from Brak protect against the evil eye; and 
the mild eyes of Gothic madonnas convey the power of love. Open 
eyes symbolize the projection of the powers of the soul outwards. 
Half-closed, or closed eyes, on the other hand, symbolize the retrac- 
tion of the soul inwards. 

Typical examples of closed eyes are found in the sacred arts of the 
East. The majority of icons of Hinduism and Buddhism show half- 
closed or closed eyes. One may state generally that the East, until 


*7R. C. Thompson, Semitic Magic (London, 1908), p. 88. 
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recent times, was not interested in sight to master nature, but in insight 
to master the self. The techniques of meditation which are practised 
in one form or another by most Hindu and Buddhist sects, do not 
permit involvement in the world without. That is the reason why 
most Hindu and Buddhist divinities are shown with closed eyes lost 
in rapt meditation. When eyes are shown closed in Western art, they 
symbolize sleep, suffering or death. Crucifixions with closed eyes 
symbolize the death of the flesh. In the East, closed eyes symbolize 
death also, but only externally, that is, death to life in society. The 
Buddhist ideal is to overcome the temptations of life, preferably in 
a monastery, removed from the demands of active participation. The 
rejection of the world, so typical of the religions of the East, de- 
manded an iconographic formula which, with its closed eyes, expressed 
it perfectly. 

Hindu or Buddhist divinities are not blind. While their eyes are 
closed to indicate inwardness and isolation, the icons have a substitute 
eye on the forehead between the eyebrows. This may be an inden- 
tation, a circle, a dot, an inset stone, or a protuberance. (Figure 5) 
This “third eye,” called urna or “ divine eye,” is a sign of “ spiritual 
insight.” ** Though the eyes are closed the Buddha is able, through 
his spiritual powers, to penetrate into the essence of things. According 
to Buddhist theory, one’s physical eyes may be opened, yet they per- 
ceive only darkness, while with eyes closed, that is, engaged in medi- 
tation, perfect spiritual insight is possible. To Hindus, the visible 
world is an illusion (maya) which can be overcome by meditation 
upon the supreme. The highest aim of the religious devotee, or yogin, 
is to “see” with his spiritual eyes the eternal essence with which he 
tries to identify (samadhi). 


“The seer sees not death, 
Nor sickness, nor any distress. 
The seer sees only the All, 
Obtains the All entirely.” *° 


The urna of Hindu deities is believed to emit rays of light and even 
lightning. There is a well known story about Kama, the god of love, 
who disturbed the meditation of the god Shiva by inspiring him with 
amorous thoughts about his wife Parvati. The angered god thereupon 


#® A. Getty, The Gods of Northern Buddhism (Oxford, 1928), p. 198. 
*R. E. Hume, op. cit., p. 262. 
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burned Kama to ashes with fire that flashed forth from his third eye.”° 
Thus the wrna is not entirely free from destructive associations, and, 
at least in this story, it recalls the powers of the evil eye in Western 
art and mythology. 

It should be noted that the meaning of the Sanskrit term urna is not 
sight (caksus) or eye (aksha) but “circle of hair between the eye- 
brows.” *! This recalls the joined eyebrows of the eye idols of Brak 
and of most Mesopotamian sculptures. Joined eyebrows are found still 
today among most Armenians and Persians. The joined eyebrows of 
Mesopotamian art seem to be derived from a racial characteristic of 
the Mesopotamian people. It is possible that the urna of Hindu and 
Buddhist divinities is nothing else than an adaptation of the joined 
eyebrows found in the arts of the Euphrates-Tigris Valley which 
diffused to the East, like certain other of its contributions, such as 
stamping seals and the pottery wheel. 


IV 


In conclusion it may be stated that Western art utilized the exag- 
gerated eye whenever a heightened spiritual or emotional expression 
was demanded. As Christianity preserved certain mystical concepts 
of the Ancient Near East, so did its art. The strong oriental mysticism 
pervading Christian thinking was not properly understood before the 
discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls in 1947. These documents, deposited 
in almost inaccessible caves near the Dead Sea by a mystic sect of 
Judaism, the Essenes, are replete with concepts of Persian origin, such 
as the opposition of the principle of light with the principle of dark- 
ness, righteousness and evil, and matter and spirit. These ideas found 
their way into the New Testament. It even inherited the eye as a 
symbol of life, intelligence, and the soul: “The light of the body is 
the eye.” (Matt. 6:22) 

The inspiration of Christian art derives directly from the subject 
matter of the Gospels as well as from its spirit. The Christian teachings 
aimed at a spiritualization of all values: “ Wherefore henceforth we 
know no man after the flesh.” (II Cor. 5:16) In other words, no man 
or woman was to be looked at from human (physical) point of view, 
but from the point of view of his spiritual being. Though Christian 
art in general inherited three distinct stylistic traditions (a Hellenistic 


2°E, B. Havell, The Ideals of Indian Art (London, 1911), p. 51; J. Dowson, 
A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology (London, 1879), p. 146. 
*1 Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit-English Dictionary (Oxford, 1899), p. 221. 
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one of suave body movement and classical compositional schemes, a 
barbarian one of incredibly dynamic linear emphasis, and a Byzantine- 
Oriental one of exaggerated eyes and stereotyped frontal positions), 
the Byzantine-Oriental tradition had the most profound affinity for 
the Christian mystical interpretation of life. The tendency to point 
beyond the physical appearance directly to the soul was the main- 
spring of Byzantine art. 

Hellenistic treatment of Christian subject matter derives from a non- 
Christian world of thought. It tried to achieve with naturalism what 
Byzantine art actually achieved with abstraction and other Oriental 
stylistic and symbolic elements, namely, the destruction of the physical 
appearance of the body in favor of the soul. The Hellenistic style, in 
spite of personalized facial expressions, does not symbolize the abiding 
world of the spirit (in the Christian sense) but fleeting moments of 
emotion dramatically represented. Only when the mystical orientation 
of the Gospels was no longer stressed, or repudiated, as by the neo- 
paganism of the Renaissance, did a body-centered style replace the 
soul-centered style of the Christian Orient. Due to copying, diffusion 
of manuscripts and travelling artists, there were always pockets of 
Hellenism in both the Early Christian and Byzantine styles, but the 
Oriental conventions were more naturally suited to express the Chris- 
tian concept which Paul summed up in his Second Epistle to the 
Corinthians. “While we look not at the things which are seen, but 
at the things which are not seen: for the things which are seen are 
temporal; but the things which are not seen are eternal.” (4:18) 

A compromise between physical (Hellenistic) and spiritualized 
(Byzantine-Oriental) emphasis in representing Christian subject matter 
can be detected in certain icons which portray sacred or imperial 
personages. In some the dominating figures are rendered in flat, 
dematerialized forms, frontal, and with wide-open, exaggerated eyes 
staring at the beholder, while the surrounding scenes are treated in 
naturalistic poses, three-dimensional draperies, and well-carved floral 
motifs. Those elements of the icons which were to suggest spiritual 
awareness or a spiritual state of being, were treated in an Oriental 
manner, in which exaggerated eyes play such a prominent role and the 
secondary, decorative elements were treated more naturalistically, in a 
Hellenistic manner. 

It was the Byzantine-Oriental rather than the Hellenistic tradition 
which radiated West and contributed to the formation of the Roman- 
esque style. The typical intensity of Romanesque and Gothic saints 
is due in no small part to the attenuation with which eyes were carved, 
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and the more exaggerated the eye, the more ecstatic the expression. 
The subordination of art to didactic purposes during the Middle 
Ages led to strong exaggeration, not only of the eyes, but also of 
gesture and posture. 

Medieval art confirms our axiom that when a magic world-view 
prevailed at a given period, eyes were exaggerated. The people were 
surrounded by the fantastic, the superstitious and the miraculous. 
Legends of crying statues, healing images and other miraculous proper- 
ties of art were rampant. “The Church not only left room for many 
superstitions, but too often deliberately encouraged them. The sceptic 
on the one side, and the superstitious man on the other, took strength 
to themselves from the reckless way in which the clergy introduced 
the miraculous into ordinary life. Not only did they sometimes teach 
that sovereign virtues were inherent in mere attendance at their ser- 
vices, attentively or unattentively, and in the mere sight of such 
images as that of St. Christopher, but they endowed vain and pious 
gestures and exclamations with the same miraculous powers.” ** Of 
St. Suso it is related how he one day succeeded in curing a blind man 
by first rubbing his hands upon a wall on which were painted the 
figures of some holy Apostles, and then touching the eyes of the sick 
person.** The chronicler Ekkehard even relates how one statue of St. 
Mary which the artist Tuotilo was executing at Metz was actually 
carved by the Blessed Mary herself.** The currents which created 
these legends also contributed to the exaggeration of the features of 
the face, for the artists existed and created in the same miraculous 
milieu. 

As a result of the increasing acceptance of nature and the growing 
humanism of the late Gothic period, the treatment of eyes becomes 
more subdued. This applies also to the early Renaissance style with 
its concentration upon aesthetic rather than spiritual problems. At- 
tention to the physical beauty of individuals did not permit exaggera- 
tion of the eye, for that would have destroyed the “dignity” and 
“harmony ” which Leon Battista Alberti stressed in favor of intensity 
of feeling and expression.** In his highly influential book, On Painting, 
he advocates self-restraint and the avoidance of excess. But above all 
he prefers dignity and harmony of all parts, otherwise the painting 


22 G. G. Coulton, Medieval Panorama (New York, 1944), p. 114. 

#8 Y, Hirn, The Sacred Shrine (London, 1912), p. 46. 

**R. E. Swartwout, The Monastic Craftsman (Cambridge, 1932), pp. 35-36. 
*5 Leon Battista Alberti, On Painting (New Haven, 1956), pp. 74, 75. 
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may show the too fiery and turbulent imagination of the artist.” 
That may be the reason why suffering saints, like St. Sebastian, always 
look dreamy and bored in early Renaissance paintings while arrows 
pierce their flesh. In the moment, however, when spiritual intensity 
became an issue again, as during and after the Counter-Reformation, 
exaggeration of eyes, posture and gesture inevitably return. 

Modern art rediscovered the eye as a symbol of the soul. Since the 
late seventeenth century it was all but forgotten, for the centuries 
of Reason and Enlightenment did not suffer a reminder of the spirit 
lurking within. Neo-Classicism thought it could express the problems 
of man with restraint, good manners and reason, while the Rococo 
preferred the exaggeration of other details of the feminine body. They 
did not understand the powers of the eye because they did not under- 
stand themselves. They hid behind a veil of respectability as if the 
powers of the psyche did not exist. 

Expressionism has seized upon the eye as a visual symbol of its 
mystical tendencies. The prevalence of primitive masks in Expression- 
ist paintings (Ensor, Picasso, Nolde, Klee) is due to the fact that 
masks symbolize the alter-ego par excellence. They mock and shock 
yet suggest at the same time that behind their grin and hollow eyes 
another, truer reality lies hidden. Van Gogh, Munch, Kirchner, 
Kokoschka and many others painted eyes that search and stare. These 
intensified eyes, symbols of personal tragedy, project violently out- 
wards trying to discover meaning in a hostile cosmos. 

Surrealism penetrated even deeper into the realm of the psyche. It 
explored the inner visions of the artist at the expense of the outer 
one, and thus discovered the landscape of the soul. As Chirico ex- 
pressed it, “ What I hear is worth nothing to me; there is only what 
my eyes see when they are open and more often when they are 
closed.” ?? The emphasis in this statement is on the vision which the 
surrealist achieves with eyes turned inward, that is, closed. In this 
manner the artist could accept nature once more, but only on his.own 
subjective terms. 

When René Magritte painted his prophetic eye into the sky, clouds 
drifting through the iris, he closed the circle that began with pre- 
historic art. (Figure 6) The eye of man was projected into the sky to 
become the eye of God, and man and God look at each other in 
astonishment, as it were, at their mutual discovery. Since it is the same 


*° Ibid., p. 80 
27 Bernard S. Myers, Modern Art in the Making (New York, 1950), p. 367. 
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eye, the soul of man merges with that of the cosmos. No one has 
summed up better the double meaning of the eye of God than the 
German mystic, Meister Eckhardt. “The eye by which I see God is 
the same as the eye by which God sees me. My eye and God’s eye 
are one and the same—one in seeing, one in knowing, and one in 
loving.” *8 


*°R. B. Blakeney, Meister Eckhardt (New York, 1957), p. 206. 











MURRAY KRIEGER* 


The Dark Generations 
of Richard III 


Let me begin by remarking that I had half-jestingly thought of 
calling this essay “ Richard III as Scourge and Purge.” Not a highly 
serious way to begin a study of a work of the highest seriousness; but 
it should immediately indicate that I intend to break radically with 
the conventional treatments of the play as a Marlovian tragedy, even 
with those that allow the master Shakespeare a few extensions of the 
formula in his manipulation of it. For if we call Richard a scourge, 
then we are assuming that his victims somewhat deserve what he in- 
flicts upon them; that they have been cruelly active themselves even 
if at the hands of Richard they are now rendered passive. And if we 
call him a purge, then we are assuming that he is in the service 
of the gods of a righteous future who must start afresh; that a guilt- 
ridden past, with all its weighty burdens, must be cast off by one of 
its own. If we think of Richard in these ways, then it is clear that 
the play is not uniquely his, nor the power and the evil uniquely his, 
as the Marlovian formula would have it.? 

Even looking only at Richard’s motivations, however, we find more 
than is in the world of Marlovian psychology. One need hardly invoke 
the insights of Freud to see that the lust which impels him is not 
solely directed toward power. Admittedly, one can point to his 
opening soliloquy where—in a Marlovian manner which denies the 
possibility of self-deception and the psychological complexity that 
goes with it—he announces his villain’s role and his prideful assumption 
of it. Indeed one can strike this note earlier, as early as his perhaps 
finer soliloquy in IJ] Henry VI (IIL. ii. 124-195). Richard, then, does 
confront his villainy with a consciousness as candid as the actions 
which ensue from his villainy are consistent. But there is another and 


*Murray Krieger is currently Visiting Lecturer in English, University of 
Illinois. He is co-editor (with Eliseo Vivas) of The Problems of Aesthetics 
(1953) and author of The New Apologists for Poetry (1956). He is at present 
completing a manuscript to be called The Tragic Vision. 

*It ought perhaps to be added that, from my unorthodox point of view, Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s recent film version of the play falls into most of the usual 
traps of interpretation. 
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a less conscious motive being continually revealed in these speeches. 
He invariably couples the assertion of political power with the sexual 
assertion of manliness. And he admits that he embraces the former 
only because he is, as monster, denied the embrace of sexual love. 

Early in the soliloquy from Ji] Henry VI Richard despairs of ever 
attaining the crown as he lists those who would precede him in the 
line of succession. Well, then, he must turn to another source of 
masculine satisfaction: “I'll make my heaven in a lady’s lap.” But the 
dialectic proceeds: 


O miserable thought! and more unlikely 

Than to accomplish twenty golden crowns! 
Why, love forswore me in my mother’s womb; 
And, for I should not deal in her soft laws, 

She did corrupt frail nature with some bribe. ... 


There is no alternative, then. However impossible to attain, it must be 
power after all: “I'll make my heaven to dream upon the crown.” In 
the opening soliloquy of Richard III he notes that the advent of peace 
demands that the warrior be transformed into the lover. Significantly, 
it is by a sexual image that he describes the warrior, so that the role 
as lover may follow naturally from the battle’s end. The image tells 
us something also of Richard’s deeper motives in the public life as well 
as in the private life. 


Grim visag’d War hath smooth’d his wrinkled front; 
And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds 

To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 


It is clear from Richard’s language that he dotes, perhaps perversely, 
on the sensual abandon in the battle of love—on the “ sportive tricks ” 
one plays with “a wanton ambling nymph.” And again he decides 
there is nothing left for him but “to prove a villain” since he “can- 
not prove a lover.” 

His villainy seems to him to be chargeable to the heavens since it is 
but a moral reflection of his deformity. 


The midwife wonder’d, and the women cried 
“O, Jesus bless us! He is born with teeth! ” 
And so I was; which plainly signified 

That I should snarl and bite and play the dog. 
Then, since the heavens have shap’d my body so, 
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Let hell make crook’d my mind to answer it. 

I have no brother, I am like no brother; 

And this word “ love,” which greybeards call divine, 
Be resident in men like one another, 

And not in me! I am myself alone. 


(III Henry VI, V. vi. 74-83) 


But if he is not a man among men, neither, of course, is he a beast. 
He may “ play the dog,” but he does so as a monstrous perversion of 
man. As he answers Anne, who insists that even the fiercest beast 
knows pity, “ But I know none, and therefore am no beast” (Richard 
III, 1. ii.72). A unique monster, then, excluded from the order of men 
as from the order of beasts, he sees himself indeed as representing a 
gap in nature, a lump of chaos thrust into the midst of the natural 
order. And so he will do the business of chaos in the political and 
moral order. This dedication to chaos, physical and political, stirs 
him from his early soliloquy, 


[Love] did corrupt frail nature with some bribe 
To shrink mine arm up like a wither’d shrub; 
To make an envious mountain on my back, 
Where sits deformity to mock my body; 

To shape my legs of an unequal size; 

To disproportion me in every part, 

Like a chaos, or an unlick’d bear-whelp, 

That carries no impression like the dam. 


(III Henry VI, Ill. ii. 155-162) 


to the speech before his final battle: 


March on, join bravely, let us to ’t pell-mell; 
If not to heaven, then hand in hand to hell. 


(Richard III, V. iii. 312-313) 


And since force is the arm of chaos even as right is the sometimes 
feeble arm of order, so must he dedicate himself to force as well. It 
should be clear, however, that, far from being his essential motivation, 
force, like the power to which it leads, is a very derivative one. 
Shakespeare’s probing instruments are too delicate to stop, with Mar- 
lowe, short of cutting away a little lower layer. 

But there is even more psychological complexity than this to 
Richard. His will to political power is not merely a substitute for his 
frustrated will to sexual power, but, as his “mounting” warrior may 
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have intimated, is a perversion of it so that sexual elements become 
curiously intermingled with political ones. His incapacities as a lover 
continue to torment him, but he welcomes and even relishes the tor- 
ment. He parades his deformity before women even as he parades it 
before himself. And he takes an “ underground” delight in both dis- 
pl-ys. His dialogue with Anne is a brilliant manifestation of this 
si.ange exhibitionism. Surely we cannot account for Richard’s be- 
havior in this scene solely on the grounds of his lust for power. 
Granted that Richard feels this marriage to be a political necessity 
(as he tells us, I. ii. 157-159), that by their union the houses of York 
and Lancaster can be joined; nevertheless he hardly undertakes his 
wooing in a way that will ensure success. On the contrary he seems 
to enjoy this occasion since it presents every conceivable obstacle. 
It is the most inauspicious moment for him to woo her. Further, he 
makes it perfectly clear (I. ii. 160-162) that other foul deeds remain 
to be done before the marriage can serve its purpose; in other words, 
that there is no rush about wooing Anne, that he can await a more 
favorable opportunity. 

Let us note the circumstances of the present occasion: Anne is the 
mourner in the funeral procession of her father-in-law, Henry VI, 
murdered by Richard, as Anne knows. And it is still but very little 
more time since the death of her husband whom Richard co-murdered 
(III Henry VI, V.v). Of course, Richard’s physical handicaps, in 
such marked contrast to Anne’s murdered Edward—“ fram’d in the 
prodigality of nature,” as Richard disdainfully acknowledges—will 
always damage his chances; but they surely should prompt him to seek 
out a better time, if success is his primary objective. But both before 
and after the scene Richard indicates his special pleasure in wooing 
her at such a disadvantage. And he begins in the worst way possible, 
by forcibly interrupting the funeral procession, by allowing the con- 
versation to enter those channels which must render him most hateful 
to Anne, by leading her to engage with him in a repartee that is on 
his side callously witty. His bantering appears calculated to inspire 
in her a loathing that must issue in her humiliating outcry, “thou 
lump of foul deformity.” His love of self-torture having accom- 
plished this much, he pursues her, still as her lover lest her revulsion 
abate. He speaks of the fitness of Henry VI for heaven and she, of 
Richard’s for hell. Richard insists there is one other place for which 
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Anne. Some dungeon. 

Rich. Your bed-chamber. 

Anne. Ill rest betide the chamber where thou liest! 
Rich. So will it, madam, till I lie with you. 


(IL. ii. 111-113) 


At this point fair Richard has turned Petrarchan lover. He blames 
Anne’s beauty for his murderous actions, and when she threatens to 
destroy that beauty, like the sonneteer he answers, 


These eyes could not endure that beauty’s wreck; 
You should not blemish it, if I stood by. 

As all the world is cheered by the sun, 

So I by that; it is my day, my life. 


When she wishes that her eyes were basilisks to strike him dead, he 
again has the appropriate retort, even using the appropriate conceit: 


I would they were, that I might die at once; 
For now they kill me with a living death. 


Having won her, Richard matches his contempt for her with his 
pride in himself. 


Was ever woman in this humor woo’d? 

Was ever woman in this humor won? 

Pll have her; but I will not keep her long. 
What! I, that kill’d her husband and his father, 
To take her in her heart’s extremest hate, 
With curses in her mouth, tears in her eyes, 
The bleeding witness of my hatred by; 
Having God, her conscience, and these bars against me, 
And I no friends to back my suit withal 

But the plain devil and dissembling looks, 

And yet to win her, all the world to nothing! 


And his perverse self-mockery returns. If in spite of all these obstacles 
he has won the right to succeed his handsome predecessor, then, he 
ironically reasons, he must suppose himself to have underestimated his 
sexual attractiveness all along. He shall have to get mirrors and tailors | 
to care for his fine figure and make a proper lover. In the opening ‘ 
soliloquy of the play he remarked that in this time of peace he, as a 
warrior who could not be a lover, had 


. no delight to pass away the time, 
Unless to see my shadow in the sun 
And descant on mine own deformity. 
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Now he closes the soliloquy which follows his success with Anne by 
reverting to this idea, this time with the bitterness only renewed by 
his amatory conquest: 


Shine out, fair sun, till I have bought a glass, 
That I may see my shadow as I pass. 


Toward the end of the play there is the similar scene with Queen 
Elizabeth when he woos her for her daughter’s hand. Again he chooses 
the worst possible time since, his murder of her children having only 
recently occurred, she has come with his mother to join in cursing 
him. Again he seems to succeed and again his success produces in him 
only contempt for her. Does it not appear possible, then, not merely 
that Richard pursues power as single-mindedly as he would a mistress, 
but also that he pursues power so that he may coerce a mistress—one 
who will have to play the game of treating him as lover and who, 
though it only aggravates her revulsion, will painfully sport with him 
as with one “fram’d in the prodigality of nature”? And in self- 
laceration Richard will enjoy it both ways: because his villainous 
intelligence has forced his mistress to receive him as lover and because 
his monstrous ugliness increases her horror and his pain in his un- 
natural role. Surely this is hardly a hero-villain of a single dimension. 


1 should like now to return briefly to the scene between Richard 
and Anne in order to ask an obvious question, one answer to which 
I find most illuminating. How is it, in view of Richard’s handicaps of 
person and occasion and in view of his tactics, that Anne accepts him? 
We may ask a similar question about Elizabeth in the other scene I 
referred to—if we assume that she was sincere in her acceptance of 
him, an assumption that her later acceptance of Richmond makes 
doubtful for some readers. And we may ask similar questions about 
many other characters, some of them mostly openly at odds with 
Richard, who at times seem not to see through his transparent dis- 
sembling. Rivers, for example, whom Richard is shortly to dispose of, 
commends a sentiment of Richard’s as “virtuous” and “ Christian- 
like ”; and Hastings, just before he learns that Richard has condemned 
him to death, says of Richard after observing his apparent good humor, 


I think there’s never a man in Christendom 

Can lesser hide his love or hate than he; 

For by his face straight shall you know his heart. 
(III. iv. 53-55) 
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The usual answer to these questions seems unacceptable. If we 
take these characters at their face value, then Shakespeare is asking 
us to believe the unbelievable: that otherwise intelligent and sometimes 
brilliant characters (his women, for example, prove their brilliance 
in their repartee with Richard) are somehow fooled by an open 
hypocrite who has continually proved a villain even before the events 
of the play begin. Even if there were no other instance of this but 
the scene with Anne, does it not seem preposterous that Shakespeare 
would try to foist it upon his audience? Nor can the insistence upon 
Shakespeare’s youth and inexperience in this early play and upon the 
improbabilities encouraged by Elizabethan dramatic convention ex- 
plain away so irresponsible an attitude toward dramatic propriety. 

The alternative explanation is obvious. These characters know from 
first to last that Richard is a villain, so that they are never fooled by 
him. What they do they do in full knowledge of the truth. If they 
appear to be convinced by any poses he assumes, it is because they 
themselves are playing the hypocrite’s role. Much of the difficulty 
in interpreting the play arises from an inability to recognize the 
villainy that pervades the entire stage. Perhaps once again it is because 
we have been too quick to see the play as if it were written by Mar- 
lowe, with a hero-villain gigantically alone in an inexorable surge 
which drowns all the innocents in his path. I shall eventually suggest 
that in Richard III there are no innocents; that rather than intruding 
himself as an alien force into the world of the play, Richard is a 
purified and thus extreme symbol, a distillation, of that world; that 
the evil stems not from Richard but from a history he shares with the 
others even if it finds its essential representative in him. Even the 
young princes, still children and thus still unsinning, must share with 
their forebears the burden of guilt. 


The answer which common-sense dictates—that the characters are 
not taken in by Richard but, consciously or unconsciously, must be 
engaging in deception themselves—finds support at several points in 
the play. It finds support, for example, in those minor and yet telling 
scenes in which Shakespeare lets us see what political facts are so 
obvious that even the common man is aware of them. Thus in a 
discussion of the affairs of the commonwealth by a group of citizens, 
one of them simply states, “O, full of danger is the Duke of Glou- 
cester” (II. iii.27). Even more precisely to the point, we find a 
scrivener commenting on the published report of Hastings’ indictment 
issued after his execution in order to justify it: 
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Here’s a good world the while! Who is so gross 
That cannot see this palpable device? 
Yet who so bold, but says he sees it not? 
Bad is the world; and all will come to nought, 
When such ill dealing must be seen in thought. 
(III. vi. 10-14) 


We are evidently being informed here of the deception, however 
enforced, which pervades the court. Surely we must acknowledge 
that what the scrivener and even the “ gross” cannot help but see, the 
high characters of the play must see. Hastings himself, conscious that 
his pretended trust in Richard, quoted in part above, did not save his 
head, says in comment and in warning to the still remaining fawners 
as he is led off to execution, “ They smile at me who shortly shall be 
dead” (III. iv. 109). He is recalling, no doubt, his own recent satis- 
faction in hearing of the execution of Rivers, Grey, and Vaughan, 
when he, still seemingly beguiled by Richard, could confidently amek 
(even as we know he himself has already been marked for execution): 


But I shall laugh at this a twelve-month hence, 
That they which brought me in my master’s hate, 


I live to look upon their tragedy. 
(III. ii. 57-59) 


Finally, it is quite likely that the confessed villainy and hypocrisy of 
Richard’s first victim in the play, “false, fleeting, perjur’d Clarence,” 
set the precedent for our moral evaluation of those who follow. 
Richard, then, is a fox among foxes. He is wittier than the others 
and more successful. But his victories can be attributed not so much 
to the fact that he is more villainous than the rest, as to the fact that 
he is more consistently and self-admittedly villainous. Whatever 
reason Anne may give herself or him, she can accept him as successor 
to her sweet and lovely gentleman, his victim, for but one reason—her 
self-interest. A widow of the ousted House of Lancaster, she must 
sense that the ruthless Richard’s star is rising. Thus she is serious in 
her toying acknowledgment to Richard, “. . . you teach me how to 
flatter you” (I.ii.224). Disdaining the bitter role of her mother-in- 
law, Queen Margaret, she must instead take Richard, swallowing her 
curses and pretending to have been successfully wooed—which is of 
course precisely the game that Richard expects her to play and that 
his perverseness, as we have seen, demands that she play. It is one 
of the satisfactions he seeks in power. We must either believe this or 
believe not only in her apparent conviction that “the murderous 
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Machiavel ” has turned Petrarchan lover but also in her apparent desire 
for him, deformity and all. 

Elizabeth is later equally politic in her reception of Richard’s 
addresses to her daughter. One may argue that she is merely putting 
him off for the moment since she has intended her daughter for Rich- 
mond, as we learn in the next scene. But there is no evidence in her 
scene with Richard that she need fear him, nor does she fear him; for 
she is as outspoken as she pleases. Why, then, pretend to accept him? 
Why, having come to curse, does she remain to welcome his addresses? 
Is it not more likely that, with Richard still in power and Richmond’s 
venture surely questionable at best, she will play it safe and mother a 
queen regardless of the victor? So she pretends to be won by Richard’s 
oath (IV. iv. 397-417) and by his promised moral conversion. 

And so it is with the others of his victims who play at being de- 
ceived by him. But like Anne and Elizabeth, these others have moral 
pretensions as well. We see these pretensions on display frequently: 
for example, in the solicitous mannerisms of the court (I. iii and II.) 
and in the self-righteousness of the lamenting women (IV. iv). It may 
be that there is this difference between Richard’s seeming hypocrisy 
and theirs. Richard’s is only seeming; theirs is real. When Richard 
insists that he “cannot flatter and look fair,” that as “a plain man” 
he wants only to “live and think no harm”; when he chides himself 
for being “too childish-foolish for this world,” he knows he is in no 
danger of being believed. He is laughing at his pose and at their 
reception of it (often explicitly in an aside), knowing that as deceivers 
themselves they must play the game with a straight face. His wit 
enables him to delight in the farce as he forces them to appear to 
accept the most outrageous of his moralizing utterances. In short, 
while the others are pretending at being decent, Richard is rather 
pretending at being a hypocrite. No thorough-going and utterly 
unscrupulous villain need actually be one. 

Richard would seem to be a self-conscious and consistent version 
of the other characters. They cannot bear to witness in Richard the 
logical consequence of their own tendencies—which is perhaps another 
reason that they often rush to accept his pretended pretensions. Nor 
can they endure to live with this purified reflection of their self- 
destructive instincts—-which may metaphorically justify the fact that 
so many of them fall prey to him. Each falls prey to his own worst 
self. Anne is perhaps a perfect symbol here. Early in the action, as 
we learn more explicitly later, she is led by her personal and political 
ills to curse Richard and his future wife. It is of course herself she 
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has damned: the torment she suffers while alive, and the unnatural 
death which it is implied she suffers, are inflicted by Richard only 
insofar as he is her agent carrying out her curse. 

There are yet other indications of the unrelieved ugliness of the 
world of Richard III. Some of those who defend the Marlovian char- 
acter of the play cite its humorlessness as evidence. No low-comedy 
vaudeville routines seem to be found here. But this is only a super- 
ficial view. For example, the scene between the two murderers as 
they confront first each other and then Clarence (I. iv) has all the 
earmarks of such a routine. We may miss the similarities because of 
the morbidity of the occasion: it is, after all, cold-blooded fratricide 
that is being committed. This stark reality may nag at us and mar our 
enjoyment of the quips leading to the brilliantly cynical discourse on 
conscience which may well rival Falstaff’s on honor in I Henry IV. 
But this is precisely Shakespeare’s point, I take it. While much of the 
scene takes the form of so-called comic relief, it is a bitter perversion 
of this device. The scene indicates what has become of humor in the 
world Shakespeare creates here: it is a humor bitterly transformed to 
callous irony, a humor too chill to sustain even a suggestion of human 
warmth. 

In the witty dialogue between the murderers all moral values are 
inverted. Conscience, “a dangerous thing,” finally becomes “the 
devil,” so that to obey it and spare Clarence is now a diabolical act. 
To resist it and murder Clarence is to be “a tall man that respects 
thy reputation.” The lively and biting duels of wit between Richard 
and Anne and between Richard and Elizabeth are of course other 
examples of these fearful analogues to comic routines. They may even 
suggest to us, in an unguarded moment, the brilliance of Benedick 
and Beatrice in Much Ado. Even the terrifying moment of Queen 
Margaret’s systematic and all-inclusive curse is not immune to Richard’s 
ready and deadly wit (I. iii. 233-240). He toys with her at the height 
of her ritualistic fervor until, deflated, she weakly pleads with him, 
“O, let me make a period to my curse!” And even here his bantering 
does not stop. 

There is bitter humor too in those moments when Richard turns 
his wit on himself in his public poses, although, of course, always in 
an aside or a soliloquy. When, responsible for it himself, he speaks 
forgivingly of those who have caused the imprisonment of his brother 
Clarence (I. iii), Rivers congratulates him: 


A virtuous and a Christian-like conclusion, 
To pray for them that have done scath to us. 
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Richard says aloud, “So do I ever, being well-advis’d.” To himself he 
adds, “For had I curs’d now, I had curs’d myself.” Always there is 
this final bitter twist. We can argue about whether all this ought to 
go by the name of humor or comedy, but the term is not important. It 
is important, however, to note that these passages are analogous to 
what in many other plays seems more properly comic and, therefore, 
that this brutal wit is as close to the comic as Shakespeare can come 
in the infernal world he is creating. It is true to this world and, in its 
differences from his wit elsewhere, it tells us much about the moral 
darkness through which his characters wander to their deaths—sym- 
bolically self-inflicted through Richard, one of their own. 

There is yet a rather evident argument for the general viciousness 
of the characters; but it is an argument which is conclusive. It asserts 
its force as early as Act I, Scene iii, when Queen Margaret appears 
and interrupts the self-righteous and yet haggling claims and counter- 
claims of the members of the royal court. And since to some extent 
she is Chorus as well as Nemesis, we must give credence to her char- 
acterization of them: 


Hear me, you wrangling pirates that fall out 
In sharing that which you have pill’d from me! 
Which of you trembles not that looks on me? 
If not that I am queen, you bow like subjects, 
Yet that by you depos’d, you quake like rebels? 


There is another reason why we should be especially moved by her 
words. She is, after all, the widow of the last king of the now 
deposed Lancastrian line, the line dear to the hearts of the Elizabethans 
who associated the Tudors intimately with it; and she is addressing the 
far less favored Yorkists. They are, then, usurpers all, and all fall under 
her curse. Strangely, although it is Richard whom she most detests 
and most heatedly condemns, it is he who becomes the instrument of 
her vengeance. True, she cannot rest content until he is also fallen 
(IV. iv. 71-78). But before this final prayer for his death Margaret has 
recounted the murderous services which Richard, the Yorkist to end 
Yorkists, has performed for her; she has, in effect, thanked God for him. 

O upright, just, and true-disposing God, 

How do I thank thee, that this carnal cur 

Preys on the issue of his mother’s body, 

And makes her pew-fellow with others’ moan! 

(IV. iv. 55-58) 


So Richard does serve, in part, as an arm of Lancastrian justice. 
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But our problem is not so simple or so simply factional. For neither 
Margaret nor the Lancastrian cause is, after all, much less vicious than 
the Yorkist. We hear in the play about the previous curse laid on 
Margaret by Richard’s father, the nobler Richard, Duke of York. It 
is the success of this curse which leads her to match it with her own. 
When we turn back to III Henry VI (1. iv), the circumstances which 
lead to York’s curse frighten us with what they reveal of Margaret’s 
unrestrained cruelty in her days of power. She is a termagant in the 
earlier play. Hers is a ruthlessness to match the later Richard’s: she 
merits the curses she brings down upon herself as Richard merits his. 
We can, then, look to the Lancastrian—the injured party, the sum- 
moner of vengeance, in Richard IlI—for moral righteousness no more 
than we can look to the Yorkists for it. If Margaret’s curses settle 
our moral judgment of the Yorkists, immediate history as revealed in 
III Henry VI makes up our minds similarly about their predecessors. 

History indeed holds the answer to all questions about the moral 
atmosphere of the play—or rather Shakespeare’s dramatic version of 
history in the Henry VI plays which precede Richard III and in the 
plays from Richard II through Henry V to which he turned shortly 
after Richard III. It seems reasonable to assume that Shakespeare, after 
Richard III, followed history back to Richard II in order to trace the 
origin and the course of the troubles that culminate in the War of the 
Roses and that—from the viewpoint of the confident Elizabethans—are 
removed with the death of the remover, Richard III, and with the 
advent of the Tudors. Shakespeare appears to have viewed English 
political history from the fall of Richard II until the rise of Henry 
VII as a single drama; and it is rewarding for us briefly to do so even 
though Shakespeare produced the first four sections after he had com- 
pleted the final four. It is the usurpation-theme which dominates the 
plays. The unruly, destructive forces unleashed by Bolingbroke roar 
uncontrolled through the land. What the eminently practical and 
calculating Bolingbroke meant to be a slight and limited blood-letting 
for the health of the state becomes a blood-bath which drowns gener- 
ation after generation. Finally Richard III, the blood-bath personified 
in its purest form, cleanses the lana of the last of the guilt-ridden 
generations, so that with his own bloody end England may begin anew 
with Henry Tudor, symbol of the conciliation of the past and its 
feuds. We see, then, why the world of this play must be so unquali- 
fiedly ugly. It is worth noting too that England’s salvation, Richmond, 
must come from outside, from France, like a breath of fresh air, since 
this world of England is so entirely foul. 
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As there is this spatial gap between bloody England and the forces 
of a new day, so in the beginning there was the temporal gap of a 
generation between the last of those who had a sound view of kingship 
and those, like Richard II and Bolingbroke, who courted national ill- 
health. In Richard II, only Gaunt and York, the last of the older 
generation, of the “seven vials” “of Edward’s sacred blood,” have a 
full and traditional sense both of the obligations owing to kingship 
and of the obligations owed by kingship. Richard II, with a decadent 
version of absolutism, is selfishly aware only of the former of these 
obligations. Bolingbroke, a modern who has broken with the abso- 
lutist principle, ees no principle of governmental order to which to 
appeal except force and expedience; and these are hardly principles 
conducive to lasting order. Thus he usurps. And, unable to replace 
the dogma of divine right with another that would equally symbolize 
the maintenance of the state as an orderly and continuing establish- 
ment, he cannot re-order the chaos he has loosed.? Nor can those who 
follow, and blood begets blood. 

It may hardly be original to state that Shakespeare relates analogi- 
cally the traditional views of reason and emotion in the individual to 
those of order and chaos in the state. But it may be more original to 
use this analogy in order to establish the extent to which Richard III 
symbolizes his political and moral milieu. We need say little about the 
chaos which for Shakespeare must join with usurpation as ruler, upon 
the deposition of a rightful king—symbol of reason in the state—except 
to point to Ulysses’ famous speech about cosmic, political, and psy- 
chological order in Troilus and Cressida (I. iii. 75-137). Toward the 
end of this speech is the intimation that when reason is perverted 
through enslavement to emotion, an overthrow of the proper hier- 
archy has occurred—a usurpation of mental authority and an introduc- 
tion of chaos in the individual personality. It is the extremity mentioned 
in Venus and Adonis (792), “ When reason is the bawd to lust’s 
abuse.” But to return to the words of Ulysses concerned with the 
loss of order: 


Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong 
(Between whose endless jar justice resides) 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 


*For evidence of a similarly corrupt moral atmosphere in the plays about 
reigns earlier than Richard III’s, see Leonard Unger, “ Deception and Self-Deception 
in Shakespeare’s Henry IV,” The Man in the Name (Minneapolis, 1956), pp. 3-17. 
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Power into will, will into appetite; 

And appetite, an universal wolf, 

So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself. 


But are these lines not a fine description of Richard as I delineated him 
earlier? Richard is surely the darling of almost a century of English 
history which has seized upon him and created in him a reflection of 
itself: he is an incarnation of the spirit of usurpation and thus of chaos. 
And we saw at the outset that he is, almost literally, a lump of chaos, 
physical and political, whose very existence defies the natural order. 
If chaos in the state reflects politically the perversion of the proper 
government of emotion, then we should expect this perversion in 
Richard. And we saw earlier too that in Richard the two most forceful 
emotions, the will to sexual power and the will to political power, are 
seriously perverted. Finally in Richard we have a brilliance of intellect, 
but criminally distorted in order to serve his perverse desires—again 
just what is required of usurpation incarnate. 

But if history realizes itself in Richard as its representative, it also 
uses him—the embodied perfection of its horrors—to purge the world 
of itself, to end its reign. In a way English history is thus converted 
to eschatology with Richmond and the Tudors representing a Second 
Coming which gives birth to the golden world. I have already noted 
that Richmond returns from another country to be England’s salva- 
tion. Only under his aegis, according to Elizabeth, can Dorset be safe 
“from the reach of hell” (IV. i. 43). Richmond, who looms through- 
out the play as a source of help from afar, in effect plays the Saviour, 
even as the saintly if ineffectual Henry VI has served, like John the 
Baptist, to prophesy his dominion. 

The spirit of usurpation and of chaos has been abroad in varying 
degrees among all of Shakespeare’s characters after the deposition of 
Richard II. Thus Richard III, as we have seen, is their symbol too—a 
fearful projection of that worst self which they never dare confront. 
And for them to confront it ‘reflected in Richard—as many of them 
have to—is usually fatal, since they are overcome by the unrelieved 
darkness of its aspect. 

There is one final way in which the deadly weight of history 
enters the play: it asserts itself as ritual. The force of the dark genera- 
tions past is felt especially through their curses. And the curse is a 
formalized affair, as we have seen from Margaret’s insistence on giving 
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it a proper ending. It must be formalized into ritual if, as a form of 
magic, it is to be efficacious. It invariably is efficacious. Margaret’s 
extended curse contributes a structural framework to the play. In it 
she dispenses the fates of almost all the characters. The subsequent 
action is constructed largely in order to see her curse realized as, one 
after another, its objects succumb. Shakespeare induces us to keep 
count of them as her victims by the use of various devices: for example, 
by inserting brief pre-execution scenes in which the power of the 
curse is explicitly attested, and even once by having her reappear to 
calculate her bloody gains. And, in the realm of ritual and magic, the 
victims are hers rather than Richard’s; for Richard is also her victim, 
one who is sufficiently destructive before turning self-destructive. J 
have already noted that Anne’s earlier curse, of which we do not learn 
fully until considerably later, works only too well. Although it comes 
finally to be aimed at herself as well as at Richard, the curse once 
spoken cannot be unsaid nor its effects neutralized. Even the Duchess 
of York, the widow who matches in generation the Lancastrian widow 
(even as Elizabeth matches Anne), must add her curse to the others 
her son must bear. And the night before Bosworth the ghosts of 
Richard’s victims deliver, again in proper form, the final curse, the 
same curse that Faustus had delivered upon himself: “Despair and 
die!” They also bless Richmond and, since they represent York as 
well as Lancaster, they put the seal of reconciliation on the House 
of Tudor. For example, the ghosts of the Yorkist princes say to the 
sleeping Richmond, 


Live, and beget a happy race of kings! 
Edward’s unhappy sons do bid thee flourish. 


(V. iii. 157-158) 


But Margaret’s is not the first curse in the play. We have seen that 
it is inspired by what has seemed to be the efficacy of York’s earlier 
curse in III] Henry VI. If his curse has bereft her of power and family, 
then why should she not answer it with one aimed at those who have 
been the executioners of his curse? With Margaret’s curse reaching 
for its precedent back into the history that precedes the action of the 
play, it seems as if we could trace curse upon curse back through the 
bloody generations to Richard II. And when we turn to Richard II 
(written, of course, not long after Richard III), we find at the very 
start of civil strife speeches by Richard (III. iii. 85-100) and by Car- 
lisle (IV. i. 136-149) which are half prophecy of the bloodshed ahead 
and half curse calling for it. 
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There is another form of ritual in the play—the lamentation of the 
women and children. It is a competitive telling over of their woes, 
which, since they are of royal blood, are the woes of history. It takes 
the form of a stylized, chant-like rivalry of grief among those left by 
the dark generations to linger on the stage. A single passage will 
reveal how rigidly formalized it can be: 


Elizabeth. Give me no help in lamentation, 

I am not barren to bring forth complaints: 

All springs reduce their currents to mine eyes, 

That I, being govern’d by the watery moon, 

May send forth plenteous tears to drown the world! 

Ah for my husband, for my dear lord Edward! 
Children of Clarence. Ah for our father, for our dear 

lord Clarence! 
Duchess of York. Alas for both, both mine, Edward 
and Clarence! 

Eliz. What stay had I but Edward? and he’s gone. 
Chil. What stay had we but Clarence? and he’s gone. 
Duch. What stays had I but they? and they are gone. 
Eliz. Was never widow had so dear a loss! 
Chil. Were never orphans had so dear a loss! 
Duch. Was never mother had so dear a loss! 

Alas, I am the mother of these griefs! 

Their woes are parcell’d, mine is general. 

She for an Edward weeps, and so do I; 

I for a Clarence weep, so doth not she; 

These babes for Clarence weep, and so do I; 

I for an Edward weep, so do not they. 

Alas, you three, on me, threefold distress’d, 

Pour all your tears! I am your sorrow’s nurse, 

And I will pamper it with lamentation. 

(II. ii. 66-88) 


There is no need to comment at length about the echoes and refrains 
in the passage, its symmetry, the effective closing of its first and last 
lines with the word “lamentation.” Similar comparisons of sorrows 
occur among Margaret, the Duchess of York, and Elizabeth (IV. iv) 
and (though less clearly in the ritual pattern) between Elizabeth and 
Anne (IV.i). The very impersonality of the lamentation suggests its 
historic rather than individual authenticity. The characters are taking 
a recognized role, playing once for their generation a part that has 
been played many times, borrowing from history words and tears that 


have rarely gone unused. 
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In the ritual of lamentation and in the ritualistic curses which 
successive generations form in answer to one another, we are eventu- 
ally carried back far beyond Richard II in history and tradition—back 
to those other dramas of lust and blood and Nemesis, to those extended 
cycles about family and domain with which Western tragedy began. 
Perhaps it is with Greek tragedy, rather than with Marlowe or even 
Seneca, that Richard III has its most essential and most intimate 
connections. 
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J. MURRAY BARBOUR*® 


The Texts of Billings’ 
Church Music 


William Billings was the most important composer of the pioneer 
period of American church music, the last third of the eighteenth 
century. His compositions consisted of anthems and psalm tunes, 
sacred music except for a handful of the anthems. In his own day 
Billings was much admired. But even before his death a change of taste 
in church music had begun to take place, and this became so pro- 
nounced in a few years that Billings was almost completely forgotten 
except in certain rural sections of the South. 

In recent years an antiquarian interest in Americana has resulted in 
the publishing of some of Billings’ psalms and anthems, including 
examples of the “ fuguing tunes” with which he is chiefly, but errone- 
ously, associated in the popular mind. Those who have sampled the 
music have found it very enjoyable. They fail to understand why so 
many writers on musical subjects during the past half century have 
dubbed Billings’ works as “crude,” “uncouth,” “musically worth- 
less,” “musically illiterate.” Of course, most of these benevolent 
critics enjoy emphasizing Billings’ admitted physical peculiarities— 
blind eye, withered arm, game leg, harsh voice, and habit of taking 
snuff. In the end one is left with the impression that he was a cross 
between a Yahoo and a dancing bear. 

In my opinion Billings’ detractors are almost totally wrong in their 
criticisms. His works do contain glaring faults and weaknesses; but 
they are seldom those of which he has been accused. To call him 
illiterate betrays a lack of familiarity with his music or else a failure 
to comprehend what musical illiteracy really is. It is not within the 
province of this article to discuss the music. But let us see what we can 
learn of Billings’ alleged lack of literacy from an examination of his 
texts. One might note in passing that he used correctly eleven Italian 
terms for tempo and mood: adagio, allegro, affetuoso, divoto, grave, 


* J. Murray Barbour has studied in American, Canadian, and German univer- 
sities. At present he is Professor of Music at Michigan State University and 
President of the American Musicological Society. He has published Tuning and 
Temperament and a number of articles on the mathematics of music. 
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lamentatione, largo, maestoso, presto, vigoroso, and vivace. For dy- 
namics he used piano, forte, and fortissimo (choro grando was the 
equivalent of fortissimo), with a crescendo indicated by “swell,” or, 
once, in Percy Grainger fashion, by “shout and swell.” He made use 
of seven different metrical signatures, which were almost always used 
correctly, especially in his later works. None of this sounds like 
illiteracy. 

The main events of Billings’ life are well known. He was born in 
Boston in 1746, had a common-school education, was apprenticed to 
a tanner and continued to practice that trade for the rest of his life. 
His knowledge of music was obtained largely, if not wholly, from 
reading and observation. His musical activities consisted of organizing 
and conducting singing schools in various towns in the Boston area. 
Despite the great popularity of his compositions, he was in straitened 
circumstances for the last decade of his life and died in real poverty 
in 1800, leaving a widow and six children. In 1770, at the age of 
twenty-four, Billings published his first collection of hymns and 
anthems, The New England Psalm Singer, to be followed by five 
others: The Singing Master’s Assistant, 1778; Music in Miniature, 1779; 
The Psalm Singer's Amusement, 1781; The Suffolk Harmony, 1786; 
and The Continental Harmony, 1794. These contain over 230 different 
hymn tunes and nearly 50 anthems. Music in Miniature contributes so 
little to the total picture of Billings the composer that I have omitted 
it from the present study. On the other hand, in studying the psalm 
tunes, I have examined eleven collections of church music by Billings’ 
contemporaries in England and America and almost as many for the 
study of the anthems. 

In the choice of texts for his psalm tunes Billings allied himself with 
the most progressive church composers of his time. The Old Version 
of Sternhold and Hopkins was still highly regarded in England in the 
middle of the eighteenth century, although in general its phraseology 
sounds harsh and awkward today. From it Billings chose only one 
text, “The Lord descended from above,” (part of Psalm 18), which 
he also used in an anthem. Although the New Version of Tate and 
Brady was far more popular with Billings, fewer than twenty of his 
psalm texts were drawn from it. The most popular treasury of Billings’ 
texts, by far, was provided by Isaac Watts. Some sixty-five of the 
tunes are settings of Watts’s psalms and hymns. 

The most intriguing thing in the choice of texts by Billings is his 
setting of eighteen poems by “Relly.” The reference is to Christian 
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Hymns, Poems, and Spiritual Songs . . . by James and John Relly, 
which was first published in 1758. There is no doubt that Billings was 
familiar with this work, for in the edition of 1776 it is noted in the 
list of subscribers that Mr. William Billings had purchased two copies. 

James Relly, 1722(?)-1778, was an English-born Universalist min- 
ister, whose convert, John Murray, was to found the Universalist 
church in America. Relly published sermons and a number of theo- 
logical works, in addition to the above-mentioned collection of re- 
ligious poetry, of which his brother John was co-author. Apparently 
Billings was very greatly impressed with the Rellys’ poetry at the time 
he was working on The Suffolk Harmony, for all eighteen of the 
Relly texts are to be found there. (Three of the texts and tunes 
reappear in other Billings collections.) Of the eighteen, fourteen are 
by James Relly and four by John. 

The collection of George Whitefield is credited with five texts, 
of which three were by Charles Wesley and two by John Cennick. 
The Reverend Dr. Mather Byles, eminent Congregational minister of 
Boston, was the author of four texts; the “late” Samuel Byles, M.D. 
and John Peck each penned two. Addison’s metrical version of 
Psalm 23, “‘ The Lord my pasture shall prepare,” is set in The Conti- 
nental Harmony. 

Billings himself contributed only two texts, the patriotic Chester 
(“Let tyrants shake their iron rod”) and the Christmas hymn, Shiloh 
(“Methinks I see a heav’nly host”). A mystery exists concerning 
“P. M.,” who is credited with five texts in The New England Psalm 
Singer and another in The Singing Master’s Assistant. These initials 
do not stand for Particular Meter, for the meter is also indicated for 
these psalm tunes; nor do they fit any of the better known psalmists of 
the eighteenth century. 

An even dozen of Billings’ psalm texts are supposed to be anony- 
mous, either by direct statement or for want of other attribution. 
However, this list includes the New Version “Sing to the Lord a 
new-made song,” Tate’s “ While shepherds watched,” Watts’s “ Awake, 
my heart” and “Shepherds, rejoice,” together with such genuine 
instances as the carol, “A virgin unspotted,” and the Easter hymn, 
“ Jesus Christ is ris’n today.” 

So numerous are the tunes in familiar meters in any collection of 
the eighteenth century that one may hastily assume that nothing was 
ever sung that was not in one of the iambic stanza forms: S.M. 
(Short Meter—6686), C.M. (Common Meter—8686), or L. M. (Long 
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Meter—8888), or else in double, eight-line stanzas of these three meters. 
The normal rhyme scheme for the above meters is, of course, abab. 
We shall take no especial note of the not uncommon xaxa stanza, nor 
of the Long Meter abba variant. Internal rhyme also occurs, albeit 
rarely, as in John Peck’s “ Here is a song, which doth belong/To all 
the human race.” 

Four-fifths of Billings’ tunes were in familiar meters. But greater 
interest lies in some of the more than fifty others that were marked 
“P.M.” It is not at all surprising that there should have been many 
Particular Meters among these texts, since, in the main, they were 
metrical psalms, as the name “psalm tune” implies, and these had 
had a bewildering variety of meter ever since the completion of the 
Old Version in the sixteenth century. The Old Version contained 
forty-three different meters, the most frequent being L.M. Double. 
Many of the rarer meters followed the more intricate stanza forms of 
the Genevan and Anglo-Genevan prototypes. Although the New 
Version ran largely to C. M. and L. M. texts, its Supplement gave new 
texts that could be sung to a dozen P.M. tunes of the Old Version. 
Isaac Watts, also, employed some of the less usual meters. 

The most popular of the Particular Meters was 66664444, the meter 
for the Old Version Psalm 148. It occurs eleven times in Billings’ 
collections, and in eight of the other collections examined. It is also 
the meter of the New Version Psalm 136 and of Watts’s Psalm 84. 
In the Old Version Psalm 148 the rhyme scheme is ababcddce: 


Give laud unto the Lord 
From heav’n that is so high; 
Praise him in deed and word 
Above the starry sky. 

And also ye, 

His angels all, 

Armies royal, 


Praise joyfully. 


The same scheme is found in the New Version Psalm 148 and in 
two of Watts’s texts. In another of Watts’s texts the second quatrain 
rhymes as in the Old Version-New Version models, but the first 
quatrain has only one rhyme: 


To spend one sacred day, 
Where God and saints abide, 
Affords diviner joys 

Than thousand days besides. 
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The Tate and Brady Psalm 136 (“To God, the mighty Lord”) has 
the more regular rhyme scheme, ababcded. Here is its second quatrain: 


For God does prove 
Our constant friend; 
His boundless love 
Shall never end. 


Charles Wesley’s familiar “Rejoice, the Lord is King,” has two 
rhymes in the first quatrain, but only one in the refrain: 


Lift up your heart, lift up your voice; 
Rejoice, again I say, rejoice. 


Finally, at the opposite pole from the elegant rhyme scheme of the 
Old Version Psalm 148, there is a text which has only one rhyme in 
each quatrain, xaxaxbxb, It too should be given complete: 


Not all the pow’rs on earth 
Joined in a league with hell, 
Can disconcert our plan, 
Which nothing can excell. 

Since such a friend 

In God we find, 

Adieu to fears 

Of ev’ry kind. 


Thus Billings has included four interesting variants of the original 
66664444 stanza, and his overall use of the meter for Psalm 148 repre- 
sents one of the most vital elements in his psalm tunes. 

Another popular Old Version meter is that for Psalm 50 (10 10 10 
10 11 11), as set by Billings and others to Watts’s text, “The God of 
glory sends his summons forth.” Still another is that for Psalm 85 
(886886), which Billings has used twice. The Old Version meter for 
Psalms 112 and 127, also used several times by Tate and Brady, is 
888888, i.e., L. M., six lines. It occurs five times in Billings’ works. 

Iambic pentameter, so popular in English poetry in the sonnet, 
blank verse, and the heroic couplet, was the meter for the Old Version 
Psalm 110 (10 10 10 10), and is much sung in churches today, as in 
such contrasted hymns as “Abide with me” and “God of our 
fathers.” Strangely enough, I found only one example of this meter 
in any of the sixteen collections examined. This was a setting by 
Billings of a text by James Relly. Since it is unique, I give it herewith: 
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All over lovely is my Lord and God, 

When nailed on Calv’ry to a cross of wood. 
My praise attends his blood, his name I'll bless; 
He is my wisdom, strength, and righteousness. 


The six-line iambic pentameter stanza (10 10 10 10 10 10) is as ancient 
as the Ainsworth Psalter, where it is used for Psalm 54, and is also 
the meter for the New Version Psalm 50. Billings has set it in Watts’s 
text, “ Not to our names, Thou only just and true.” Watts’s setting 
of Psalm 122 was in the iambic meter, 668668; Billings with others has 
set this text, “ How pleased and blest was I.” 

Another popular meter was the trochaic 7777, which Billings set 
twice, his tune Resurrection being the familiar Easter hymn, “ Jesus 
Christ is ris’n today,” with Hallelujahs. Another rather frequent tro- 
chaic meter with Hallelujahs, set by Billings and his contemporaries, is 
878787. “Sing the triumphs,” a poem by James Relly in this meter, has 
so many run-on lines that the meter is practically 15 15. See especially 
stanza two: 


Long he struggled with confused 
Noise and garments rolled in blood, 
Till, destroying sin, and hell, and 
Death, he rescued Man to God. 


A more complicated meter, 76767876, alternately trochaic and iambic, 
was also not too rare, and Billings has set two poems in it by the 
adventurous James Relly. 

The Old Version meter for Psalm 104 was taken by Tate and Brady 
for Psalm 149 (10 10 11 11), “O praise ye the Lord.” This is in amphi- 
brachs, with a catalectic second foot in the first two lines. Billings has 
set this New Version text and also the favorite Wesley hymn, “ Ye 
servants of God.” (With internal rhyme throughout, it might be 
listed as 55556565.) Too often the study of metrics stops short of 
describing the amphibrachic foot, which is much more at home in 
English poetry than either dactyls or anapests. The nursery rhyme, 
“Ride a cock horse,” for example, is largely in amphibrachs, with a 
9 11 11 10 stanza. 

Two Christmas carols set by Billings, “A Virgin unspotted” and 
“As shepherds in Jewry,” have the more regular amphibrach meter, 
11 11 11 11. Although it would seem as if such a folklike and jiggy 
meter would not be rare, I have located no further examples in all the 
collections examined. One amphibrachic text set by Billings mas- 
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querades in his Singing Master's Assistant as Long Meter. This is 
Wesley’s “ Ah, lovely appearance of death,” which indeed has eight 
syllables in each line, but is in amphibrachic trimeter rather than in 
iambic tetrameter. Billings’ confusion may be excused, for twentieth- 
century hymnals are likely to commit such errors as including with 
the iambic pentameter texts a dactylic tetrameter text like Bonar’s 
“ Blessing and honor and glory and pow’r.” 

Other variants of the amphibrachic tetrameter are James Relly’s 
“What beauties divine” (10 11 10 11) and his brother John’s “ Thou 
art my best portion” (11 6 6 11 11), with internal rhyme splitting 
the second line. There is also a six-line stanza by James Relly, “O 
Love, what a secret to mortals thou art” (11 11 10 11 11 11). All of 
these poems have, of course, been set by Billings. 

Sapphic meter suggests Horace’s “Integer vitae” to former Latin 
students, who perhaps have sung it to Flemming’s melody. Paradoxi- 
cally, this tune is found in our hymnals today as a setting for Charlotte 
Elliott’s “O Holy Savior, Friend unseen,” which is not in Sapphics at 
all, but in the iambic meter, 8 8 8 6! The true Sapphic meter is 11 11 
11 5, predominatingly trochaic, but with an initial dactyl in each line. 
This meter is not uncommon either in modern hymnals, as in Catherine 
Winkworth’s translation of Petrus Herbert’s evening hymn, “ Now 
God be with us.” But neither this nor other hymns in the real Sapphic 
meter are ordinarily set to the Flemming tune! Billings has made a 
fine setting of Sapphics for Watts’s ode, “the Day of Judgment,” the 
first stanza of which is: 


When the fierce Northwind with his airy forces 
Rears up the Baltic to a foaming fury, 

And the red lightning with a storm of hail comes 
Rushing amain down. 


After eight stanzas in unrhymed Sapphics, the original ode concludes 
with fourteen more in Common Meter. 

Three of James Relly’s unique meters are trochaic: “Glorious 
Jesus,” with 85857785 meter; “ All is hush,” with 77775777, and “My 
belovéd, haste away,” with 787878, the last two lines being a refrain. 

English verse shies away from dactyls, except for substituted initial 
feet and for self-conscious imitations of classical meters. Billings has 
set an anonymous text that is predominantly in dactyls: 


Father of mercies, 
Thou fountain of graces, 
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One God evermore. 
Author of harmony, 
Hater of tyranny, 
Essence of majesty, 

Thee we adore! 


The stanza closely resembles “ My country, ’tis of thee,” whose meter 
is 6646664. One probably does not realize how closely our National 
Hymn, nominally in iambs, approaches dactyls through initial trochees. 
Take, for example: “Land where my fathers died, Land of the pil- 
grims’ pride,” “Land of the noble free,” “Author of liberty,” and 
“Long may our land be bright.” God Save the Queen has even 
more striking examples of dactyls, such as “Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, Long to reign over us,” “Scatter her enemies,” 
“Frustrate their knavish tricks,” and “ Long may she reign.” 

Another anonymous text found in Billings (“‘ Th’ Eternal speaks ”) 
has a meter similar to “ My country, ’tis of thee,” but with every line 
longer by a foot than in our National Hymn, thus: 8868886. In it, 
however, the lines are definitely iambic. James Relly has contributed 
a genuine dactylic text, which should be given complete: 


Jesus, thy name we praise! 
To thee our songs we raise! 
Hail! holy Lamb; 
Thou hast redeemed us, 
Greatly esteemed us, 
Witness thy sacrifice, torment, and shame. 


The meter is 6 6 4 5 5 10, and the poet has carefully followed it 
through ten stanzas. 

Two of James Relly’s iambic poems go so far beyond most English 
verse in intricacy of structure that they may be properly compared 
with the astounding stanzas of fifteenth and sixteenth century German 
poetry. An excellent example of the latter is “ Ach, Jupiter,” a text 
which appeared as early as 1519 and is set by Ludwig Senfl in Ott’s 
collection of 1544. Entirely iambic, the syllable and rhyme scheme 
is as follows: 

84¢88482242622426448 
aabaabccddeffgge ehhh 
This nominally has twelve lines, but internal rhyme extends it to 
nineteen. 
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Now consider Relly: 


Greatly beloved, Of God approved 

Ere time began Jehovah’s darling, man, 
Possessed his nature, love, Above. 

There man is known Whilst angels own 

Above them far This bright and morning star. 


This meter, 4446624446, rhyming in couplets throughout, has been 
followed through eight stanzas. 
The second Relly poem has an even longer stanza: 


O how doth God our souls surprise 

When he our conscience doth baptise 
Into the holy nature. 

Where free from all offense and blame 

We now possess in Christ the Lamb 
The fulness of his stature. 


Now free Are we 
And shall ever In our Savior 
Stand perfected With him to this grace elected. 


Here the meter is: 
88788 
aabcc 


Note in both Relly stanza types the presence of the monometric line, 
which added greatly to the difficulty of writing the “ Ach, Jupiter” 
stanza also. 

One can understand why Billings became interested in the striking 
Relly meters shown above and on previous pages, since they offer 
such rich possibilities for asymmetry in melody. We can be very 
grateful to both poet and composer for the happy combination of 
text and tune which was the result. 

The texts for Billings’ anthems present wholly different problems 
from those associated with the psalm tunes. A fair proportion of the 
anthem texts consist of the metrical translations of Tate and Brady 
and the psalms and hymns of Isaac Watts. Pope’s “ Vital spark” also 
occurs, and one anthem is based partly on the blank verse of Young’s 
“Night Thoughts.” However, only four Billings anthems from more 
than forty examined had metrical texts exclusively, and the subject 
of particular meters does not become involved at all. 

The majority of the anthem texts have been taken directly from a 
prose version of the Book of Psalms, thirty-seven different psalms 
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having been utilized, with individual excerpts varying from a single 
verse to ten or more. But fourteen other books of the Old Testament 
also yielded texts, including eight different chapters of Isaiah and six 
of Jeremiah. Four anthems are based on the Song of Solomon, “ Sanc- 
tify a fast” consists of eleven verses from the first and second chapters 
of Joel, and “The beauty of Israel” has been drawn from the first 
chapter of II Samuel. 


In most cases the anthem texts are from the Authorized Version 
(King James), Psalms 19, 60, and 126 in the Continental Harmony 
being examples. But Billings was also familiar with the Church of 
England Psalter (Prayer Book) and drew Psalms 39, 65, 81, and 133 
entirely from this source. Sometimes he would pick words and 
phrases impartially from both versions, as in “Sing praises to the 
Lord.” This is a short anthem based on Psalm 30, its opening verse 
being verse 4 of the Psalter. Here is Billings’ version of the first part 
of verse 5: “For his wrath endures but a moment, and in his favor 
is life forevermore.” Here “ wrath” is Psalter, “ moment” and “ favor” 
are A. V., “forevermore” is Billings’ addition, and “endures” is 
one of the not uncommon instances of Billings’ failure to maintain the 
solemn style. Then in the remainder of verse 5, concluding the anthem, 
the word “ heaviness ” is also Psalter. 

Often the departures from standard texts show considerable imagin- 
ation, as in verse 3 of Psalm 148, where the A. V. and Psalter have 
“stars of light” and “stars and light” respectively, but Billings says 
“blazing comets.” Moreover, Billings is to a considerable extent his 
own psalmist. In verse 1 of this same psalm, to the phrase “to praise 
him in the heights” he adds “ praise him in the depth.” After verse 
5 he has the adjuration: “ Admire, adore.” Verse 11 has a considerable 
addition: “ Jew and gentile, male and female, bond and free, earth 
and heaven, land and water, praise the Lord.” The next verse should 
read: “ Both young men and maidens; old men and children.” Billings 
gives it delightfully modern overtones with his “Young men and 
maids; old men and babes.” He then breaks into doggerel verse of his 
own composition: “ Join creation, preservation, and redemption, join 
in one. No exemption, nor dissension, one invention, and intention, 
reigns through the whole, to praise the Lord.” To this he tacks on 
“Hallelujah, praise the Lord,” following the example of his English 
contemporaries, where the standard conclusion was “ Hallelujah, 
amen.” 

Billings’ Universal Praise begins with the first verse of the Psalter 
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le version of Psalm 150: “O praise God, praise him in his holiness.” It 
ae continues with the most delightful of Billings’ original couplets: 
ix “Praise him, propagation; praise him, vegetation,” with the further 
- trope, “and let your voice proclaim your choice and testify to 
i's standers-by with ardent fire your firm desire to praise the Lord. Let 
t the leading bass inspire, let the tenor catch the fire, let the counter 


still be higher, let the treble join the choir.” (Of course the several 
n voices enter in the order indicated.) The remainder of the anthem 
y consists of a metrical version of portions of Psalms 148, 149, and 150, 
f well mixed together. 
3 Two of Billings’ patriotic anthems contain very interesting texts. 
1 Retrospect begins like a letter from the front line: “Was not the day 
° dark and gloomy! The enemy said, ‘Let us draw a line even from 
; York to Canada.’ But, praised be the Lord! the snare is broken and we 
: are escaped.” In the course of this anthem Billings draws upon three 
different chapters of Jeremiah: Chap. 48, 10 (“Cursed be the man 
. -”), Chap. 4, 19 (“My bowels; I am pained . . .”) and Chap. 47, 
| 6 (“O thou sword of the Lord”). From Isaiah come “ Beat your 
| swords into plowshares .. .” (Chap. 2,4) and “How beautiful upon 
the mountains . . . that publisheth peace” (Chap. 52, 7). In quodlibet 
fashion Billings has joined this verse to the New Testament’s “ Peace 
be on earth, goodwill to men” (Luke 2, 4), followed by “ Hallelujah, 
for the Lord God omnipotent reigneth” (Revelation 19, 6). 
The most famous of Billings’ patriotic anthems is his Lamentation 
Over Boston. Its beginning is a paraphrase of Psalm 137: “By the 
rivers of Watertown we sat down and wept. We wept when we 
remembered thee, O Boston.” (Read “Babylon” and “Zion” to have 
the Bible text.) A little later occurs one of the most striking of all 
Billingsisms: “Forbid it, Lord God, that those who have sucked Bos- 
tonians breasts should thirst for American blood.” Then comes, “A 
voice was heard in Roxbury which echoed through the continent 
weeping for Boston because of their danger.” This stems from 
Jeremiah 3,21—“ A voice was heard upon the high places. . . .” The 
following verse is also based on Jeremiah, being a parody rather than 
a paraphrase of Chap. 31, 20: “Is Boston my dear town? is it my 
native place? for since their calamity I do earnestly remember it still.” 
The original reads: “Is Ephraim my dear son? is he a pleasant child? 
for since I spake against him, I do earnestly remember him still.” 
Other patriotic anthems are “The states, O Lord” and “Be glad, 
then, America.” Billings’ patriotic hymn, Chester, is often cited as a 
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flagrant example of Billings’ chauvinism, as he declares in the first 
stanza: “We trust in God; New England’s God forever reigns.” 
However, this is no more provincial than Isaac Watts’s paraphrase of 
Psalm 100: “Sing to the Lord with joyful voice. Let every land his 
name adore. The British Isles shall send the noise Across the ocean 
to the shore.” 

Billings’ already noted combination of texts from most widely 
separated parts of the Scriptures betrays a truly comprehensive, if not 
always profound, knowledge of the Bible. Sometimes the sources are 
indicated, as in the Charity Anthem, “ Blessed is he that considereth the 
poor.” Here Billings tells us correctly that the text has been taken 
from Matthew, Chaps. 5 and 25; I Corinthians, Chaps. 13 and 14, and 
Psalms 34 and 41. 

Sometimes he is more cryptic: “ Words from Tate and Brady, Scrip- 
' ture, etc., as in the heading for his Ordination Anthem, “O thou to 
whom all creatures bow,”—the first verse of the New Version of 
Psalm 8. A second rhymed excerpt comes later, as well as texts from 
eight other sources, including the Sanctus (“Glory be to thee, O 
Lord”). As in the anthem Retrospect, Billings has a quodlibet juxta- 
position of the verses from Isaiah and Luke which dovetail on the word 
“peace.” Here there is a second quodlibet, as he combines Psalm 115, 
1 with the same verse from Luke: “ Not unto us, O Lord, but unto 
thy name be the glory. Glory be to God on high, peace be on earth.” 

More often Billings says: “An anthem taken from sundry scrip- 
tures,” as in his “ Who is this that cometh from Edom, with dyed 
garments from Bozrah?” (Isaiah 63, 1) He follows this question with 
a typical Billings trope—“ Who is he and what’s his name? ”—as a 
bridge to ten further scriptural texts and paraphrases: “His name 
shall be called wonderful Counselor, the mighty God, the everlasting 
Father, the Prince of Peace” (Isaiah 9, 6); “the great 1 AM” (Exodus 
3, 14); “the first and last, the Alpha and Omega” (Revelation 1, 11; 
cf. Isaiah 41, 4); “Shiloh” (Genesis 49, 10); “ Emanuel, God with us ” 
(Isaiah 7, 14); “the Lord our righteousness” (Jeremiah 23, 6); “the 
seed of the woman, serpent bruiser ” (Genesis 3, 15); “ Lamb of God ” 
(John 1, 29); “equal with the Father” (John 5, 18; cf. Philippians 2, 
6); “mercy and truth have met together; righteousness and peace have 
kissed each other.” (Psalm 85, 10) The anthem concludes with an 
extended metrical text on the crucifixion. 

Even when Billings announces a particular psalm as the sole source 
for his text, there is no assurance that it will not draw more heavily 
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from other sources. A case in point is the anthem called “ Psalm 44th. 
Suitable to be sung on the anniversary of our forefathers’ landing and 
for Thanksgiving.” True, its first five verses do come from Psalm 44, 
but then in rapid succession come verses from a dozen other sources: 
Psalm 11, Luke 15, I Kings 8, II Corinthians 1, Psalm 68, Psalm 45, 
Psalm 100, Exodus 15, Psalm 146, Psalm 45, and Deuteronomy 27. The 
reference from Luke is a paraphrase of the cry of the Prodigal Son: 
“O Lord, we acknowledge that we have sinned and are not worthy 
to be called 7 children.” The original of Exodus 15, 9 reads: “The 
enemy said ... I will draw my sword, my hand shall destroy them.” 
But Billings, as much at home with Hebraic parallelism as was the 
author of Exodus, has strengthened the phraseology to read: “The 
enemy said I will brandish my sword, I will flourish my sword; my 
hand shall demolish them, my hand shall devour them.” 

With the above choice example of Billings the psalmist we conclude 
our study of Billings’ texts. Can this be the same William Billings 
whom many short-sighted critics have dismissed as ignorant and crude? 
The true Billings deserves our respect. We have seen that the texts 
for his psalm tunes form a first-rate anthology of eighteenth century 
religious poetry, well furbished with interesting particular meters, 
including the intricate stanzas of the Relly brothers. For his anthems 
he was equally skilled at choosing texts and at times had what 
amounted to a genius at constructing them, an act of creation and 
synthesis in which he far excelled his colleagues on either side of 
the Atlantic. 








G. INGLI JAMES* 


The Unexplored Romanticism 


It has become fashionable to speak of the modern movement in 
literature as a late phase of the Romantic tradition; to assert, as Mr. 
Kermode does in Romantic Image, that certain assumptions funda- 
mental to contemporary poetry and criticism are thoroughly Romantic 
and that this holds true even for critics and poets who avow them- 
selves to be militantly anti-Romantic. It seems to me that this thesis, 
at least in the form in which it is currently being presented, is not 
only ill-founded but bound to divert attention from matters which 
demand a much more thorough investigation than they have so far 
received. In what follows my aim is not to attempt such an investiga- 
tion but rather to establish the need for one, in face of an argument 
which seems to be unaware that what needs to be explored even exists. 

I should like to begin by recalling the grounds on which two modern 
critics, Mr. Cleanth Brooks and Mr. Allen Tate, have condemned 
Romantic critical theory. Some years ago Mr. Brooks remarked that 
the objections of those who opposed the New Criticism were rooted, 
in the main, in an essentially Romantic conception of poetry and went 
on to explain that this conception tended to take quite literally the 
view that poetry is the spontaneous overflow of emotion. Mr. Tate, 
when he commented on Mr. Winters’ view of poetry as technique for 
dealing with irreducible emotion, attacked it on the grounds that it 
concealed what he called a contemporary version of the Romantic 
dogma that poetry is emotion. Clearly “ Romantic,” in each case, was 
being applied to what has been variously termed emotive, expressive 
and expressionistic theory, and it was this to which both critics were 
hostile. 

Doubtless the New Criticism has on the whole overlooked, in its 
hostility, the existence in the nineteenth century of another Romantic 
tradition, which has far more affinity with its own central assumptions 
than with those of emotive theory, and it is important that this should 


* G. Ingli James has studied chiefly in the University of Wales. A one-time 
holder of a Commonwealth Fund Fellowship (at Yale), he is now an Assistant 
Lecturer in English in the University of London and the author of articles in the 
Twentieth Century and Blackfriars. 

Frank Kermode, Romantic Image (London, 1957). 
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be widely recognized. But it is equally important that we should not, 
in our efforts to patch up the quarrel between modern criticism and 
the nineteenth century, ignore the Romanticism they did not overlook 
and which they found alien and heretical. It is precisely this which 
Mr. Kermode does when, having uncovered the nineteenth-century 
roots of modern poetic, he speaks of the anti-Romantic nature of much 
modern criticism as though it were an irony and a paradox. This is 
entirely to leave out of consideration the emotive theory, which was 
the cause of all the trouble and about which so many questions remain 
unanswered. Mr. Kermode’s use of Mr. A. H. Warren and Mr. M. H. 
Abrams is, in this connexion, very significant. He cites both these 
authors when it suits his purpose, but it is one of the unfortunate 
features of Romantic Image that no one would realise from it the 
ample evidence which both these American scholars provide of the 
importance in the nineteenth century of emotive theory. It is true 
that they both speak of the existence in the century of organistic modes 
of thinking about works of art, similar to those which have dominated 
modern poetic theory. But they also draw attention to a critical tra- 
dition which tended to define poetry almost exclusively in terms of the 
expression of emotion. It is this tradition which the New Critics were 
referring to when they spoke of Romantic theory. It is this, therefore, 
which needs to be explored before we can know whether a critic 
like Mr. Brooks, who once described himself to me as the hangman of 
Romanticism, unwittingly sent his own father to the gallows. Indeed, 
it is this tradition of emotive theory which must be investigated before 
we can arrive at any worthwhile judgment of modern criticism. 
Ever since critics began to set their faces against Romanticism we 
have needed an exhaustive study and a sober evaluation of nineteenth- 
century versions of emotive theory. Above all, we have needed a 
detailed exploration of the implications for poetic practice and of 
whether the effect of such theory is to place a premium on bad poetry 
or simply to approve of and encourage a different kind of poetry, for 
which modern poetic theory needs to find a place. I regret the recent 
trend in criticism not because critics are concerning themselves with 
questions other than these but because they are speaking as though 
nineteenth-century emotive theory, together with the important issue it 
raises, does not exist. As a result they obscure what has already been 
done to investigate these matters and what remains to be done. In 
order to amplify and substantiate these remarks I wish now to make 
some observations on emotive theory, in particular on the work of 
J. S. Mill. 
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Mill’s aesthetic is quite different from the kind of thing which 
attracts Mr. Kermode’s attention to the nineteenth century. Mr. Ker- 
mode is interested in charting the emergence of a theory which thinks 
of the work of art as autotelic, of images as the very essence of an 
intuitive language and of the artist as necessarily isolated. Behind such 
theory, as he says, usually lay the view that art affords access to a 
Reality transcending the w orld of sense. Mill differs on all counts. He 
has nothing to do with the view that poetry affords some special 
Vision or Insight, isolating the artist from other men, who have to 
depend solely on the processes of the discursive intellect. His work 
does not illustrate the substitution of organistic for mechanistic modes 
of thinking about works of art, with which Mr. Kermode is so con- 
cerned. And finally, the image is not, for him, the language of intui- 
tion. For Mill, recasting his attitude to the feelings and to poetry after 
his breakdown, poetry is important, but the poet is no voyant. Poetry 
is the expression of emotion, and as such is neither true nor false. Poets 
are those who are so constituted that “‘ emotions are the links of asso- 
ciation by which their ideas . . . are connected together.” He speaks 
of the imagination, that is to say, as a mechanical faculty combining 
particles of ideas, the unity achieved by this process being not Cole- 
ridge’s organic unity but a unity of emotional coherence. The function 
of the image in poetry is not to arrive at and record new insights but 
to convey emotion: 


If a poet is to describe a lion, he will not set about describing 
him as a naturalist would, nor even as a traveller would, who 
was intent upon stating the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. He describes him by imagery, that is by sug- 
gesting the most striking likenesses and contrasts which might 
occur to a mind contemplating the lion, in the state of awe, 
wonder or terror, which the spectacle naturally excites, or is, 
on the occasion, supposed to excite. Now this is describing 
the lion professedly, but the state of excitement of the spec- 
tator really. The lion may be described falsely or in exag- 
gerated colours, and the poetry be all the better; but if the 
human emotion be not painted with the most scrupulous truth, 
the poetry is bad poetry, i.¢., is not poetry at all, but a 
failure. (“‘ What is Poetry? ” Early Essays) 


Obviously, if one is intent on exploring the nineteenth century for the 
roots of a theory which speaks of the poem as an organic whole, 
incapable of being equated either with a paraphrase of its meaning 
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or with emotion, one is justified in devoting as little time to Mill as 
Mr. Kermode does in Romantic Image. But it is equally obvious that 
it is theorists like Mill who must be considered, and with great care, 
before one can make a comment of any value on the hostility which 
modern criticism has shown towards Romantic theory. Clearly it was 
something like Mill’s Romanticism which the New Critics had in mind 
when they talked of the Romantic heresy. 


The little that Mr. Kermode does say about Mill is worth examining 
closely. For Mr. Kermode, it seems, there exist two traditions in the 
nineteenth century: one which speaks of the poem in terms of the 
organic and the other in terms of the mechanical. The latter he calls 
the basically eighteenth-century treatment of the subject. In terms of 
personalities the traditions are represented by Coleridge on the one 
hand and Locke and Hartley on the other. Mill we are told, briefly 
but firmly, belongs to the ranks of the empirical psychologists of the 
previous century. It is not difficult to see what leads Mr. Kermode 
to say this. The result of Mill’s breakdown was to make him a more 
open-minded but never a less thorough-going empiricist than his 
father; in his theory of poetry he adapted, but did not desert, the 
associationist psychology of Hartley. But when all this has been 
admitted, the fact remains that, so far as poetic theory is concerned, 
there is a world of difference between the young man who was, as he 
tells us himself, “a mere reasoning machine,” reading poetry only as 
a vehicle for truths in verse, and the same man some years later reading 
it as a vehicle of emotion. In short, the centuries-old English tradition 
of empiricism has produced in its time at least two radically different 
aesthetic theories—the one which speaks of poetry in terms of orna- 
ment and the other which defines it as the expression of emotion. Not 
to recognise this is to ignore, for example, the difference between 
Mill’s passage on the lion, quoted above, and these verses on figurative 
language from George Granville’s “ An Essay upon Unnatural Flights 
in Poetry” (1701): 


As Veils transparent cover, but not hide, 

Such metaphors appear, when right apply’d, 
When, thro’ the phrase, we plainly see the sense, 
Truth, when the meaning’s obvious, will dispense. 


For Granville, as for so many of the eighteenth-century theorists who 
follow him, the image is an ornament, a mere embellishment of a truth 
arrived at by the processes of the discursive intellect. For Mill, it is a 
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vehicle of emotion and has nothing to do with truth or falsehood, 
which is the exclusive province of the philosophical enquirer, whose 
aim it is to know. But for Mr. Kermode such a distinction is un- 
important. Affinities at the level of philosophy have blinded him to 
enormous differences at the level of poetic theory. For him, Mill the 
emotive theorist, with a view of poetry as different from Locke’s as it 
is from Coleridge’s, does not exist. Yet it is precisely Mill the emotive 
theorist who, together with many others, needs to be scrutinized if the 
anti-Romantic nature of modern criticism is to be called in question. 

Turning from Romantic Image to Mr. Abrams’ The Mirror and the 
Lamp, one is confronted with a very different attitude towards Mill. 
Whereas for Mr. Kermode Mill’s work looks back to the eighteenth 
century, for Mr. Abrams it points forward to the twentieth. It cannot 
be denied of course that statements almost identical with Mill’s have 
frequently been made by much later critics. An example—one which 
deserves attention if only for its astonishing claim to offer a novel 
explanation of the nature of poetry and figurative language—is to be 
found in Sir Herbert Grierson’s Rhetoric and English Composition. 
Sir Herbert argued there that what poets wish to communicate is 
“not the mere fact but their feeling about the fact.” To do this he 
explained, the poet employs figurative language, which “ makes his 
subject something other than it is in nature, the medium for the 
communication of his most intense or most delicate and evanescent 
feeling.” ? This is Mill and the lion all over again. But Mr. Abrams 
is bent on establishing connexions much more interesting than this. 
He draws attention to the striking parallel between Mr. Eliot’s famous 
comment that the only way of expressing emotion in art is by finding 
an “ objective correlative ” which immediately evokes the emotion, and 
some remarks by Mill to the effect that in poetry emotion embodies 
itself in symbols which are such as to evoke the emotion in the reader’s 
mind. Mill’s phrasing, he says, “anticipates T. E. Hulme and lays the 
theoretical groundwork for the practice of symbolists from Baudelaire 
through T. S. Eliot.” * If he is right then the thesis that modern anti- 
Romantic criticism is guilty of patricide is fully justified, though 
hardly in a way which would comfort Mr. Kermode, since he treats 
Mill, as I have said, as irrelevant to his search in the nineteenth century 
for the roots of modern criticism. But Mr. Abrams I think is wrong 


*Sir Herbert Grierson, Rhetoric and English Composition (second ed., rev., 
Edinburgh and London, 1945), p. 61. 
*M. H. Abrams, The Mirror and the Lamp (Oxford, 1953), p. 25. 
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and therefore as guilty as Mr. Kermode of denying the existence in the 
nineteenth century of an emotive theory which constitutes a tradition 
in its own right, distinct on the one hand from significantly “ modern” 
theory and on the other from the characteristically eighteenth-century 
tradition. 

The closer one looks at the similarity between Mill and Eliot the 
more superficial it appears to be. What Mill is really interested in is 
not how the poet expresses emotion in language but the emotion itself. 
Indeed, so preoccupied is he with emotion rather than with the 
semantics of emotive language that in his passage about the lion his 
use of the word “describe” is ambiguous. For a clearer explanation 
of the same doctrine one has to turn, as Mr. Abrams points out, to the 
neglected work of Alexander Smith of Banff. Smith makes a distinc- 
tion between the “description” of emotion and the “expression” of 
emotion, going on to explain that feeling “can only be expressed so 
as to excite the sympathy of others . . . with reference to a cause or 
object moving that feeling.” One feels that Mill, anxious to explain 
that poetry is the expression of emotion, but careless in his explanation 
of the linguistics involved, has a strong affinity with those theorists 
who used the word “ poetry ” not only for the language which exhibits 
feeling but for the feelings themselves, irrespective of whether or 
not they are expressed. It is not difficult to imagine him being carried 
away into saying, as Hazlitt once did, “ Fear is poetry, hope is poetry, 
love is poetry, hatred is poetry.” It is impossible to imagine Eliot 
saying anything which even remotely resembles this. For him, the 
emotion has to pass through the transforming catalyst before the 
poetry comes into being; it is the embodied emotion which constitutes 
the poetry, not the hatred, love or fear surging through the poet’s 
breast. (“Not our feelings,” one recalls him saying, “but the pattern 
which we make of our feelings is the centre of value.”) It is significant 
that whereas Mill is confused when he attempts to explain what 
happens when the poet embodies his materials in words, Eliot is 
obscure when he speaks of what it is that the mind of the poet trans- 
forms. In Tradition and Individual Talent he states that the poet’s 
materials are of two kinds: emotions and feelings; but as Professor 
Eliseo Vivas has indicated, one is at a loss to know how to take this 
seemingly important distinction.‘ Mill is interested in the emotion, 
Eliot in the catalyst and the process of transfiguration, and his refer- 


“Eliseo Vivas, “ The Objective Correlative of T. S. Eliot” (reprinted in R. W. 
Stallman, Critiques and Essays in Criticism, New York, 1949). 
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ence to emotions and feelings appears suspiciously like the rudimentary 
vestige of an emotive theory which has been transformed into some- 
thing so different that it can no longer properly be classified as such. 
Mill belongs to a tradition of critics who, when they approach poetry, 
prepare themselves to talk primarily about emotion; Eliot belongs with 
those who believe that in dealing with poetry one should consider it 
primarily as poetry and not as another thing. Between these two tra- 
ditions exists a gulf. Not to recognise this is to be blind, for example, 
to the difference between Mill’s passage on the lion and Hulme’s 
comment, “Images in verse are not mere decoration but the very 
essence of an intuitive language.” Mill is as different from Hulme on 
the one hand as he is from Granville on the other. For Granville, the 
image is a means of embellishing a ready-made thought; for Hulme, 
the vehicle of an intuition which is not available to the intellect but 
only to that special kind of enquirer, the artist; for Mill, the vehicle 
of emotion. 


It is of the utmost importance that these distinctions should be 
recognised and that we should not fall into Mr. Kermode’s error of 
placing Mill at the end of the eighteenth-century tradition, or into 
Mr. Abrams’ of locating him at the beginning of the modern tradition. 
Either way we deny the existence of nineteenth-century emotive 
theory, and it is just this theory which we have long needed to explore 
more deeply. Above all we need to know more about the implications 
of Mill’s kind of aesthetic for literary practice. We know a good deal 
about the implications of Granville’s theory. When poetry is thought 
of as an ornamental means of presenting truths which could, if neces- 
sary, be stated quite adequately without images, the demand arises, as 
his verses make clear, for images which decorate their subject without 
obscuring it. What happened to poetry under such circumstances— 
which technical devices became popular and which unavailable—is 
widely known. Similarly, we know a good deal about the likes and 
dislikes emerging from modern theory—the preference for metaphor, 
for example, and the distrust of the simile. What we do not know 
sufficient about is the rhetoric of the Romantic tradition; and I am 
using the term here to refer to that type of theory which assigns the 
central rdle in poetry to emotion. We have heard much in the past 
about the “emotional clichés” and the “sentimental commonplaces” 
of certain nineteenth-century poets, but anything like a detailed ex- 
planation of what kinds of verbal techniques a subscriber to emotive 
theory is led to approve, and what kinds to reject, is wanting. Such 
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an analysis would not be easy, if only because helpful sources—so far 
as theory is concerned—are few. This is not because subscribers to 
the theory are few but because they are normally more ready to talk 
about emotion than the language in which it is expressed. It is Mill, 
not Alexander Smith, who is characteristic of a tradition which en- 
courages a loose, impressionistic type of criticism. But the current 
tendency to treat emotive theorists like Mill as though they are any- 
thing save what they are is calculated to make such an analysis not 
merely difficult but impossible. 

Should anyone be so unfashionable as to undertake the kind of 
analysis I suggest, it seems to me highly likely that he would find 
himself investigating—and perhaps advocating—the use of perfectly 
well-known but sadly neglected rhetorical devices. Not those of the 
Augustans, whose tradition Mr. Donald Davie has suggested we should 
explore further, but devices which appeal characteristically to an 
emotive theorist: among others, the Homeric simile perhaps, or certain 
forms of repetition. In the Homeric simile the image is developed for 
its own sake, and this can mean, in effect, for the sake of its emotive 
appeal. To call such similes “ornamental,” as one is tempted to do, 
is usually misleading. Granville, who considered that the function of 
the image was to ornament a fact or truth, would have come down 
very heavily on any simile so elaborate that he lost sight of “ 
sense” behind “the phrase.” It is to the emotive theorist, not to those 
who ask the poet for transparent veils, that the developed simile is 
most likely to appeal. To him certain forms of repetition are also 
likely to appeal. It is interesting in this connexion to examine Alex- 
ander Smith’s explanation of why “My son Absalom” is not poetry, 
whereas “oh! Absalom, my son, my son” is: 


The interjection “oh,” and the repetition of the words “ 
son,” add nothing whatever to the meaning; but they have the 


effect of making words which are otherwise but the intima- 
tion of a fact, the expression of an emotion of exceeding 


depth and interest... .° 


It is easy to understand the appeal for Smith of repetition. He could 
easily think of such a device (rightly or wrongly, depending on one’s 
own evaluation of emotive theory) as adding nothing to the meaning 
but as conveying emotion. And it is emotion, not “meaning,” which 
the emotive theorist is interested in. 


® Quoted by M. H. Abrams, op. cit., p. 153. 
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Smith’s comment is of special interest, not only because it gives 
some idea of the kind of language to which a critic of his type pays 
particular attention but also because it makes clear the gulf which 
exists between his aesthetic and that of a modern critic, even at a 
point where the two traditions seem to converge. Smith’s lack of 
interest in meaning obviously issues from his preoccupation with emo- 
tion. It is possible, however, for such a preoccupation to lead a theorist 
to speak of the unimportance of meaning in art (and consequently to 
argue that music is the supreme art) in a way which strikingly 
resembles what has been said by critics who will have no truck with 
emotive theory. Mr. Abrams has pointed out that the concept that 
all art is emotional expression led many, in Germany especially, to 
select music as the art to which all others aspire. Music, it was argued, 
because it is extremely obscure in its significance, is therefore all the 
more appropriate to the expression of emotion. There is an even 
greater danger here than in the case of Mill’s passage on emotion and 
symbols, mentioned earlier, that the similarity with modern theory will 
be seen and the difference ignored. It is perfectly true that the modern 
concept that the poem should not mean but be has led to the belief 
that music is the art to which all others aspire, on the grounds that it 
is music which most perfectly achieves this state. But there is a radical 
difference between a writer like Smith, whose lack of interest in 
meaning arises from his view of poetry as the expression of emotion, 
and a modern critic, whose desire for an art void of meaning issues 
from his conception of the work of art as aesthetic monad, the product 
of a mode of cognition superior to, and different from, that of the 
sciences. It is the need to make precisely this distinction and to explore 
its implications further which recent criticism is apparently unwilling 
to recognize. Mr. Davie, for example, agreed not long ago with Sir 
Herbert Read that once the idea of “organic form” was broached, 
poetic syntax began to move into the orbit of music, and argued that 
the whole Romantic movement tended to minimise the responsibility 
of poetry towards what the Augustans understood as “sense.” ® 
What Mr. Davie says is true, but the way in which he says it makes 
it clear that he is blind to the existence of a Romantic tradition which 
attaches little importance to meaning in poetry not because it is inter- 
ested in organic unity but in a unity of emotional coherence—which 
can mean something very different, in terms not only of criticism but 
of literary practice. 


®*Donald Davie, Articulate Energy (London, 1955). 
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The effect of this blindspot, at the level of practical criticism, can 
be seen, I think, in the work of a critic like Mr. H. M. McLuhan when 
he argues that Tennyson anticipates the Symbolist school, pointing 
out that in “ Mariana” syntax becomes music.” It is true that in this 
poem syntax becomes music, but it is not true that “Mariana” is 
fundamentally akin to modern poetry and that we can distinguish 
between Tennyson’s poetry and Eliot’s only as phases in the develop- 
ment of one tradition. There are two quite different kinds of poetry 
which eschew the syntax of ordinary discourse and aspire to the con- 
dition of music, and Tennyson’s music is as different from Eliot’s as 
the harmony of Schumann is from that of Schénberg. But it is char- 
acteristic of recent criticism that it refuses to recognize a distinctively 
nineteenth-century tradition when it sees it. All the poetry of that 
century, like the theory, must be assimilated either to the eighteenth- 
century, or to the twentieth-century, tradition. The Romanticism 
from which the New Critics emphatically dissociated themselves is no 
longer an inferior thing. As a movement in its own right it is now 
not even allowed to exist. 


7H. M. McLuhan, “Tennyson and Picturesque Poetry,” Essays in Criticism, | 
(1951), 262-282. 
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Anatomy of Criticism by Northrop Frye. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1957. Pp. x -+ 383. $6.00. 


This book on the theory of literary criticism is at once radical and traditional, 
bold and academic. It begins with a concept of the function of criticism that 
recalls Aristotle’s aim to build up some rational order in the realm of art. Mr. 
Frye boldly rejects interpreting and evaluating particular works as a primary 
aim of criticism; this aim seems to him not only endless but futile because it 
merely reflects changes in the history of taste, instead of building up a body of 
coherent fact about literature. His view of criticism as an autonomous field of 
knowledge leads him to treat the most highly regarded critics in the English 
tradition as mere good readers, not “genuine critics.” A critic like Arnold only 
“represents the reading public at its most expert and judicious” (p. 8). The 
genuine critics are the literary students of all kinds who make permanent con- 
tributions to our knowledge. His complaint about literary scholarship is only 
that it has stopped short of its potentialities. He revives the hope of a few genera- 
tions ago that literary criticism may develop much farther than it has done as a 
science. He willingly gives up the conscious evaluative function of criticism; 
and yet he believes that literary criticism establishes the canon of the tradition 
and the content of literary education without conscious evaluation of particular 
works, 

Mr. Frye thinks of the critic’s function as the systematic study of literature 
as a whole, of seeing each work only as a part of that “total order.” He accepts 
as profoundly true and as a germinating critical idea the suggestion of T. S. Eliot 
that the existing monuments of literature form an ideal order among themselves, 
and he attempts throughout his book to describe this order. He seems to think 
of it not as being constantly modified by new works, as Eliot did, but as a fixed 
order which new works only make manifest in different ways. Mr. Frye seems 
academic in his rejection of any such aim as “to correct taste” or to influence 
the future course of literature. His ideal critic “ describes and co-ordinates,” and 
unlike most practicing poets who have been critics his critic progresses toward 
great catholicity of taste based rather upon knowledge and understanding than 
upon personal likes and dislikes. These ideas suggest why Mr. Frye calls his 
introduction “ polemical,” but his attitude to all criticism, as to all literature, is 
catholic. 

He would accept all kinds as useful, and in his four substantive chapters 
(modestly called “essays”) he attempts to see four different kinds of criticism 
in perspective, from his own point of view. He describes first the historical 
“modes” which he defines; then the kind of criticism which interprets and 
evaluates symbols; third, archetypal forms of imagery and narrative; and finally, 
“rhetorical criticism ”—the treatment of the verbal surface of literature. His 
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own approach leads him to the principal questions of literary theory. His method 
in each chapter is to take a broad view of the whole body of literature, to make 
broad discriminations, and to order and classify what he sees. Illustrative refer- 
ences are plentiful, and often very suggestive, but particular works are seen only 
as from a distance, and particulars are deliberately overlooked. Mr. Frye, like 
a draughtsman sketching from nature, seems to half close his eye in order to see 
the main outlines more clearly. It is thse alone that he wants to see. 

Mr. Frye is explicit in not rejecting any approaches to literature, and he tries 
rather to open the way for fruitful exchange and cooperation between various 
kinds of literary students. Yet his concept of the function of criticism seems 
inevitably to throw a special emphasis on what he calls “archetypal criticism,” 
and the third essay, with this title, seems the most richly suggestive in the book. 
Archetypal criticism, as he describes it, studies the forms which are repeatedly 
embodied in literature as patterns of imagery or narrative. In his view, the literary 
structures which continually and significantly elicit our deepest responses are 
best studied in the archetypal myths. And these myths are present, though seem- 
ingly “displaced,” even in sophisticated literary works. Archetypal criticism, 
which Mr. Frye recommends especially (p. 104), would involve careful and objec- 
tive comparisons of literary works in all times and places in the way that tradi- 
tional ballad forms, for example, have been traced and studied. He describes 
five categories of archetypal images and four categories of narrative. The first 
range from “images of the highest human aspiration” and desire to “images of 
all that desire rejects.” Mr. Frye’s classification and description is intensely inter- 
esting, but he admits (p. 158) that in a particular work the archetypal images 
may be only “latent” and that this latent meaning, though “one factor,” is not 
the “real content” of the work. The archetypes are presumably of paramount 
importance not for the interpretation of a literary work, but for understanding 
“literature as a whole,” and for explaining the appeal of particular works. 

The treatment of archetypal narratives—tragic, comic, romantic, ironic—is again 
impressive, and perhaps more suggestive for concrete analysis than the descriptions 
of archetypal symbols. Tragedy, for example, is discriminated from comedy as 
a story of the hero’s alienation from his society; comedy being a story of his 
integration. Without rejecting the insights of Aristotle, Mr. Frye follows a 
Christian tradition in considering Adam’s fall as the archetype of tragedy. His 
fall led to a loss of freedom, and Mr. Frye treats this as the characteristic theme 
of all tragedy. Christian tragedy is possible, he would say, because the Christian 
view of life includes the tragic, though it does not stop with it. He treats the 
quest-theme as characteristic of the romance narrative, which includes, like the 
Christian epic, both tragedy and comedy. These general discriminations are 
extremely interesting and suggestive for the analytical study of particular works. 
But their value and truth perhaps cannot be known until they have been so 
tested and applied. In simplifying the structures of particular works for his 
classifications, Mr. Frye seems to assume that what creates the powerful response 
of the reader and audience is not the rich, complex, and unique qualities of a 
work of art, but the underlying structure beneath this complexity, a structure 
which it shares with innumerable other works. He seems to suggest that the 
most important part of meaning is understood subconsciously. It is clear that 
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his thought is indebted not only to Aristotle but to modern anthropologists and 
psychologists, especially Jung. 

Mr. Frye defines “ethical criticism” as the “study of the literature of the 
past with a view to its value in the present,” and it is in this criticism that the 
critic is concerned primarily with meaning and value. It seems characteristic 
that he relegates these aspects of criticism, theoretically at least, to only one 
of his four essays. And the most interesting part of this essay, again significantly 
for his approach, is the “Mythical Phase: Symbol as Archetype,” a level of 
meaning in which the work is seen as a myth which “ unites ritual and dream.” 
In this essay Frye treats literary convention and originality. Like Eliot he stresses 
the impersonality of the artist, but he seems to go further than reason suggests 
in belittling the importance of the artist’s personality and experience. Poems 
are made out of other poems, he would say, and the “new poem manifests some- 
thing that was already latent in the order of words” (p. 97). The poet, the 
producer of culture, is thought of principally as a master of technique, and an 
important part of his product is unconscious (all technique “is a habitual, and 
therefore an increasingly unconscious, skill” [p. 88]). In a similar way, Frye 
later writes, “ while the production of culture may be, like ritual, a half-involuntary 
imitation of organic rhythms or processes, the response to culture is, like myth, a 
revolutionary act of consciousness” (p. 344). In culture the role of the artist 
is made to seem subordinate to the role of the critic. The “true father” of the 
poem is not the poet but the “form of the poem itself . . . a manifestation of 
the universal spirit of poetry” (p. 98). And it is only the critic that determines 
what are works of art. 

The “order of words” seems to have for Mr. Frye an existence in an ideal 
realm, beyond its existence in speech and literature. Though most of his book 
is concerned with the definition, classification, and description of literary phe- 
nomena as he finds them, he is led to postulate some “total form,” fixed and 
unmoving, beyond the concrete manifestation. It is like the Prime Mover in 
Aristotle’s concept of physical nature. In his conclusion, admittedly speculative 
and tentative, Mr. Frye thinks of literature as “an autonomous language .. . 
in a measure independent of that common field of experience which we call 
the objective world, or nature, or existence, or reality” (p. 350). “In reading 
a novel we have to go from literature as reflection of life to literature as autono- 
mous language” (p. 351). He then develops an analogy with another “ autonomous 
language,” pure mathematics, which has a relation to the physical world like 
that of literature to the world of experience. 

The strengths of Mr. Frye’s book are inseparable from what seem to be weak- 
nesses. He looks at the whole body of literature with rare breadth of knowledge 
and imagination, and in his efforts to define and classify he expands our awareness 
of the extent to which literary forms can be rationally and objectively described. 
But the achievement inevitably involves the creation of large abstractions and 
some deliberate simplifications. His book, and even his concept of criticism, 
leads the critic farther and farther from the particular literary work, and from 
the reading experience. One of his aims as a critic is to avoid the prejudices 
of contemporary taste, which, he feels, have always distorted the views of critics 
who set up as judges. One wonders whether his emphasis on “archetypal 
criticism” is not itself a reflection of contemporary taste. The prominence of 
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mythical elements in Joyce and Kafka suggests to him some kind of natural law 
by which the last of his historical “modes”—the ironic—returns to the first— 
the mythical. But these elements in Joyce and Kafka may only reflect the same 
contemporary interests in psychology and anthropology which are reflected in 
Mr. Frye’s book. 


University of Texas ALEXANDER SACKTON 


The Flaming Heart by Mario Praz. New York: Doubleday Anchor Books, 1958. 
Pp. 390. $1.25. 


Professor Mario Praz in The Flaming Heart publishes a collection of essays 
with a single theme—the literary relations between Italy. and England from 
Chaucer to the present. A general introduction is followed by a series of separate 
essays, some centered on English authors—Chaucer, Shakespeare, Jonson, Donne, 
Crashaw, and T. S. Eliot—and some on Italian—Machiavelli, Petrarch, Ariosto, and 
Tasso. Dante has a prominent place, especially in the treatment of Chaucer and 
T. S. Eliot, the hiatus between being felt by Mr. Praz to represent the course 
of Dante’s English reputation. Though most of these essays have made earlier 
appearances, many now appear for the first time in English, and the one on 
Petrarch, with a valuable survey of the continental origins of the sonnet, appears 
for the first time. “An author’s fortune,” Professor Praz writes, “is not so 
much measured by a tabulation of quotations, as by the impulse his work gives 
to original creation, or else by the place he occupies in popular imagination as 
a legendary figure” (p. 288). In these various ways, he feels, Italy contributed 
to the establishment of an original literary tradition in England. Though many 
lines of Chaucer, of course, are indebted to Boccaccio, Professor Praz believes 
the influence of Dante is “more deeply interfused and widespread” (p. 78). 
According to Mr. Praz the idea of the framework of the Canterbury Tales may 
well have been suggested by Dante’s pilgrimage on which he met people of all 
classes; and if some of Chaucer’s characters are historical we should remember 
that the “idea of mixing history and fiction is eminently Dante’s idea” (p. 77). 
The presence of Dante in his mind may be responsible for some of Mr. Praz’s 
strictures on Chaucer. As to his “displays of erudition,” for example, in which 
the modern reader detects irony, Professor Praz suggests that compared with 
Dante and Petrarch Chaucer “fell into grotesque, parvenu-like crudity” (p. 59). 
What we take for humor was often not so intended, Mr. Praz says. 

The influence of Machiavelli in the Elizabethan drama seems to Professor Praz 
mainly that of a legendary figure. Although Marlowe, Jonson, Chapman, and 
Kyd clearly knew Machiavelli’s work, Mr. Praz argues that they used it like 
Cinthio in Italy only to bring the Senecan tyrants up to date (p. 116), and most 
other Elizabethans merely exploit for sensational effect a fictional Machiavelli, 
the product of political and religious prejudice. Although Professor Praz traces 
this prejudice mainly to anti-Italian feeling in sixteenth century France, one may 
wonder if it was not due also to the weight of the tradition in which the ruler 
was studied in a moral not an amoral context. 
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A different kind of influence is felt to be present in Volpone which Professor 
Praz feels is “inspired”—in its writing, its atmosphere, and in Volpone himself— 
by Aretino (p. 182). A similar “ spiritual affinity ” is found between A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream and Ariosto (p. 301). In observing the representation of a real 
Italy by Shakespeare and Jonson in comparison with a fantastic one imagined 
by other Elizabethans, Professor Praz may be observing not a more direct 
influence, but only the superior imagination of Jonson and Shakespeare. From 
books, and from men like John Florio, as Mr. Praz suggests, they were able to 
imagine a real world, while most of their contemporaries merely repeated clichés 
about Italy. But of course, the Elizabethans had no need or intention of repro- 
ducing local color realistically. Though he comes to sensible conclusions, Mr. 
Praz devotes perhaps too many pages to irrelevant questions about the reality 
of the Italian settings of Elizabethan drama. A striking illustration of Shakespeare’s 
imaginative use of Italian literature is his shaping of Romeo’s speech from the 
Petrarchan sonneteering tradition. Mr. Praz suggests he does this because Romeo 
is an Italian, but it may well be only because he is a lover. 

The major Italian influences came before 1700, after which the center of 
European culture had completed its shift northward. In the period from Chaucer 
to Milton, and especially in the sixteenth century, Mr. Praz stresses the importance 
of Italian literature in establishing a native English tradition. The sonnet, blank 
verse, the Spenserian stanza, euphuistic prose, tragedy, comedy, the religious epic, 
the Pindaric Ode—each begins in England with some Italian connection. Its 
importance may vary and, especially for major authors, may be easily exaggerated, 
but Professor Praz’s survey is a valuable reminder of its pervasive presence before 
1700. 

The important essay on Crashaw appears in English for the first time, more 
than thirty years after its original appearance. It finds in Crashaw the “ quintess- 
ence of the seventeenth century,” the literary counterpart of Reubens, Murillo 
and El Greco, and of Baroque architecture. Professor Praz sees in these aspects 
of the seventeenth century some decadent “exaggeration” of medieval attitudes 
(p. 207), but one would have liked more discriminations between this “ Baroque 
sensibility,” as Austin Warren calls it, and that of the more English Donne and 
Herbert. One may feel that the cultural lag in England made it closer to 
medieval tradition than Italy was in the seventeenth century. 

The final essay, “T. S. Eliot and Dante,” is an extension of one published in 
1937. The subject is rich, and students should be grateful for this suggestive 
introduction to it. Professor Praz emphasizes Eliot’s debt to Pound for his 
reading of Dante—a reading profoundly important to him both as poet and critic, 
inseparable rdles for him. The Italian reader, Mr. Praz suggests, finds Eliot’s use 
of Dante “curious.” It seems “curious,” for example, that Eliot should find 
Dante’s language simple and direct in comparison with Shakespeare’s. But Mr. 
Praz thinks that Eliot may be responding rather to the general qualities of the 
Tuscan language than to Dante’s special use of it. There is the implication that 
Eliot’s reading, as that of a foreigner, is limited, and yet Mr. Praz never denies 
that the qualities Eliot finds in Dante are there. Both Pound and Eliot read 
Dante “as if he were a contemporary poet” (Pound is quoted as saying), and 
their reading may reflect not so much a foreign reading, as Mr. Praz implies, 
as a modern one. What makes Eliot’s reading and use of Dante seem “curious” 
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to the Italian appears finally due to its being unexpected and untraditional. Mr. 
Praz’s main point is that Eliot’s use of Dante is varied, imaginative, and subtle, 
and he makes this clear. Though the subject of Eliot and Dante may be expected 
to exercise future students more than any other in this book, there are many 
details of our literary history that may well be reéxamined in the light of Pro- 
fessor Praz’s informed suggestions of broad and varied debts to continental 


literary traditions. 


University of Texas ALEXANDER SACKTON 


The Beautiful, The Sublime, and The Picturesque in Eighteenth-Century British 
Aesthetic Theory by Walter John Hipple, Jr. Carbondale: Southern Illinois 
University Press, 1957. Pp. 320. $7.00. 


For those interested in literary criticism, this work on the eighteenth-century 
beautiful, sublime, and picturesque is difficult, no less because it deals with 
aesthetics, the philosophic foundations of criticism, than because its style is poor. 
The theoretical assumptions and arguments, deductive and inductive, of the well- 
known figures of eighteenth-century criticism from Joseph Addison to Archibald 
Alison and Dugald Stewart and the writers on the picturesque, Gilpin, Knight, 
Price, and Repton, are canvassed anew. Curiously, however, a first-rate original 
and highly influential thinker like Hartley, as well as his disciple Priestley, is 
practically unmentioned, while Blair, a second-rate derivative, is placed on the 
same level of importance with others like Burke and Reynolds. 

Literary criticism as such is not considered in this study: the critical implica- 
tions for the arts are avoided. Just exactly what contributions to scholarship 
Mr. Hipple has made in this survey cannot be easily assessed unless the reader 
were to follow him patiently and carefully through his tortuous analyses of the 
original texts. My impression is that many of the eighteenth-century treatises 
(with the possible exception of the essay on tragedy by Hume, who is the only 
really subtle philosopher of the period) are not half so complicated, dense and 
difficult as they appear to be in Hipple’s turgid prose. For example, Alison’s 
Essays on Taste, based on a simple induction, is most perspicuously written, a 
work that has the typical lucidity of eighteenth-century good writing. But 
Hipple’s summary of Alison’s contribution to aesthetic thought cannot be con- 
sidered quite so simple and clear: 


Hume, Gerard, and Alison had, of these writers, the most complete grasp 
of the kind of logic appropriate to an analytic system, recognizing that 
neither deduction from principles of human nature (whether these be 
indemonstrable or established inductively) nor induction from the raw 
data of taste is alone adequate for proof in aesthetics, wherein plurality 
of causes and intermixture of effects abound. Both deductive and induc- 
tive inference must be used, and their consilience alone constitutes proof. 
But since the powers ar.d sensibilities of human nature which enter into 
aesthetic response are several, and their operations more than ordinarily 
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subtle, the deductive process can not be pursued safely without some 
view of the law towards which demonstration is to be directed; and 
such view is afforded by empirical generalization from the data of taste. 
Here is the use of consensus: to suggest empirical laws which can serve 
as hypotheses towards which the ratiocinative part of the process can 
be oriented. The ratiocination is the principal part of the proof, and 
that part from which the bulk of the doctrine will be evolved .. . 
(pp. 316-317). 


Hipple’s thesis is simple, if his style is not. He reviews the whole aesthetic 
system of each philosopher of the period, organizing the remarks on physical 
and moral beauty and sublimity, standads of taste, and the picturesque. He 
restates the argument and exposes the logical framework, his commentary largely 
dealing with the logical consistency of the texts. His method is often exceedingly 
technical and sometimes needlessly obscure, especially when he refers to the 
logic of John Stuart Mill as a measure of the logical structure of works written 
in the eighteenth century. I should think that a logic with which these philos- 
ophers might have been familiar—perhaps one like the enormously popular 
Logick (1725) of Isaac Watts—could have been used as a measure rather than 
deliberately to commit an anachronism. 

But the chief methodological defect of this ambitious study is its purism—that 
is to say, its concern with aesthetics exclusive of the cultural history in which 
theory operates and, for most of us, takes recognizable form. References, for 
example, to the findings in a work like Beverly Sprague Allen’s excellent Tides 
in English Taste (1937) could have given substance to the highly abstract analyses. 
It is as if the aesthetic systems that Hipple recreates are tightly closed, entirely 
unaffected by the social and cultural climate and having no critical implications. 
A comprehensive historical resumé such as this ought to have been written in 
accordance with a consistently maintained historical point of view. 

Moreover, it may well be asked, what is the significance of the aesthetic systems 
that are re-presented? Hipple does not supply an explicit answer to this question, 
assuming that they have an intrinsic and autonomous value, irrespective of any 
possible relationship with artistic practice. The reader may occasionally wonder— 
as he does with the contemporary “new criticism ”—if extra-aesthetic values do 
not provide these abstruse theories with the charge that lends them human 
significance. 

Yet the a-historical method that Hipple has adopted does have one strong 
virtue. Because the thinkers of the period are not regarded with the usual 
preconceptions concerning eighteenth-century aesthetic trends, Hipple can see 
them for what they are, or may really be, without reference to an assigned 
position in the orthodox cultural histories. For such is Hipple’s purpose: to 
preserve the integrity of the philosophic text—to examine without refraction 
through alien theories and on their own merits eighteenth-century theories of 
beauty, the sublime, and the picturesque, and so to restore to them some measure 
of philosophic respectability. Thus we may evaluate whole systems, rather than 
the usual single parts extracted, simplified, and perhaps distorted, as in Samuel 
Monk’s classic work The Sublime (1935). 


This novel approach leads Hipple to two interesting conclusions. One is that 
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there is no clearly defined evolution of eighteenth-century thought on beauty and 
sublimity. But, despite this negative conclusion, it is curious to see how Hipple 
himself indicates how a synthesis does finally evolve in the eclectic aesthetics of 
Dugald Stewart at the turn of the century. 

Another conclusion, somewhat more significant, is that there is no neat 
dichotomy between objective and subjective aesthetic views. It simply is not 
true to see an increasing subjectivism in eighteenth-century aesthetics, Hipple 
demonstrates again and again. A distinction such as this is an illusion without 
meaning for these philosophers. 


[Burke’s] program is not, as some moderns have seen it, a step from 
the objectivism of the neoclassic to a psychological and subjective view; 
this whole dichotomy, applied to the aestheticians here examined, is an 
illusion—all the aestheticians from Addison to Kant and onwards conceive 
of the sublime as a feeling in the mind caused by certain properties in 
external objects. The real differences among these men are to be sought 
in the methods of argument and the causal principles which they employ 


(p. 84). 


Hipple thus attempts to destroy what he believes is the false dialectic of neoclassic- 
objective vs. romantic-subjective. 


It is a curiously perverse tendency among modern scholars to argue 
that the philosophical critics of the eighteenth century, by tracing aesthetic 
responses to their roots in passions, senses, faculties, and association, 
subvert the neoclassical system of rules and absolutes, and thus open the 
way for rampant subjectivism. . . . Setting aside the fiction of neoclassical 
rules, arbitrary, absolute, and objective, it is apparent that each philo- 
sophical aesthetician of the century subscribed to the idea of a standard 
of taste superior in authority to individual predilections; each supposed 
himself to be placing the admitted standard on its just foundations. All 
found the standard connected in one way or another with human nature, 
a nature universal and in some sense fixed. The derivation of the standard 
from human nature could, and did, take many courses (p. 119). 


True, as it is extremely easy to demonstrate, the writers of this period have 
grounded their theories on psychological principles derived from their under- 
standing of human nature. Hence they have been identified with empiricism. 
But it is also possible to consider all of them subjective because they are so 
obviously concerned to explain the causes of “ agreeable emotions,” the emotions 
of taste. Yet if the subjective-objective dialectic does not make sense, then surely 
the neoclassic-romantic dialectic, or at least something like it, does. But Hipple, 
pressing his own thesis hard, despite the fact he avers that he has no preconceived 
thesis, ignores the data of cultural history and refuses to admit the possibility 
of trends in critical theory as well as artistic practice. Perhaps, then, Hipple’s 
close examination of the texts signifies, as René Wellek and A. O. Lovejoy have 
shown, that we have yet to be entirely accurate and logical in our sense of 
classifying terminology and criteria for an intellectually satisfying understanding 
of eighteenth-century and early nineteenth-century literature. 


Northern Illinois University Martin Katticu 
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Critical Moments: Kenneth Burke’s Categories and Critiques by George Knox. 
Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1957, Pp. xxiii + 131. $3.50. 


Kenneth Burke’s literature-oriented philosophy has been informed by an effort 
so to manipulate diverse and antithetical terms as to uncover their ultimate prin- 
ciples of unity. Burke argues: “You can’t properly put Marie Corelli and 
Shakespeare apart until you have first put them together. First genus, then 
differentia. The strategy in common is the genus.” The concept of “strategy,” 
by which Burke means one’s manner of dealing with life, engenders difficulty 
in the principle here stated, for one must go on to say that the strategy of writing 
plays is not to be put apart from voting until these actions have been put together, 
nor can one distinguish the urge to vote from procreative urges until these have 
been put together. Moreover, Burke delays the synthetic statement by persistently 
seeing the intelligibility of any given action, A, in its otherness, its non-A signi- 
fications. To his Hegelian metaphysic one can attribute his divergence from those 
who reduce a work to the humane value of its content and from those who, 
like the “Chicago Critics,” initiate and explore critical systems to discover indi- 
viduating principles of forms. Burke would neither construct a critique syncreti- 
cally nor evaluate instrumentally; he would establish antithesis as a metaphysic. 
What distinguishes him from the New Critics, whose method he approximates, is 
his versatility and range of analogy and, more important, the fact that the usual 
reductive principle of his critique—action—is very fruitful. 

Unfortunately, it is a difficult task to explicate, as Mr. Knox intends, a system 
wh. ‘h is a procession of syntheses. He realizes this (the “risky game” of placing 
Bu: -¢), but he is zealous for Burke’s reputation and would “establish a Burkean 
semantics” for the “ uninitiated” reader. With this task and this audience, Knox 
chooses to define Burke’s terms by “ contextualization ”; that is, in order to reveal 
their proper meanings, he offers various contexts in which Burke used the terms. 
At the same time he tries to trace Burke’s development, from “tentativeness 
toward systematic uncertainty.” We need know further only Knox’s concept of 
the determinative whole of Burke’s critique to understand his task and method. 

Here we are left in some confusion. In his introduction and elsewhere, 
Knox sees Burke as essentially a propsedeutic, heuristic critic. His grasp of 
this aspect of the critic’s work is revealed in his coherent, though because of 
his method repetitious, sketch of Burke’s procedures, which he provides in 
the last three of the seven short chapters of his book. The first of these three 
defines the Burkean “comic” attitude. Typically, Knox does not define the term 
itself, but depends on our knowledge of Burke (which makes his exposition 
superfluous) or on our ability to infer its meaning from the discussion. A comic 
attitude is that of an ambivalent, ironic, witty mind which tumbles words to see 
if accidentally giving them new definitions or values will help them help us to 
discover new perspectives on reality and art. This attitude prepares for ever new 
syntheses by exploring ever new antitheses created by terms thrown into the 
depository of public knowledge. 

“Pliant perspectives” are the product of such an attitude. In his sixth chapter 
Knox suggests that the principle of this pliancy is Burke’s awareness of how the 
interests and preconceptions of the critic and the terms he uses interact to 
determine what will be discovered in the matter being treated. One wishes that 
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Knox had explained in terms of Burke’s philosophical commitments why he tends 
to be a “Coleridgean” critic (one who elaborates systems of terms to which he 
adjusts poems) rather than an inductive critic of the “neo-Aristotelian” kind. 
For it is not simply that Burke has the modern linguistic consciousness, an 
analog of scientism, which treats words as though they were tools determining 
mechanically the nature of the work done, although this is partially true. (Why 
not, incidentally, “ basic element” words—pity the critic who hasn’t an adequate 
supply; “catalyst” words to cause relationships among others; “litmus paper” 
words to detect these relationships?) or is it sufficient to account for his 
method pedagogically, as Knox does when he writes that Burke 


wants to be known as a ‘student of strategies, and would show his 
detractors that his terms are perspectives. . .. He is always working up 
some large program, such as ‘dramatism,’ which includes not only a 
method for charting forces within a work but also a theory of personality 
and sociality. Consequently, he has to go beyond purely exploratory 
(heuristic) purposes. 


This explanation is inadequate, for example, to account for Burke’s “ cluster 
analysis” approach, which Knox outlines in his seventh chapter. For it is in 
his practice of analyzing poems by isolating clusters of image-symbols that Burke’s 
dialectical preconceptions show their influence. An image in a poem is often 
quietly itself but always noisily something else. Thus the “ equations ”—patterns 
of similar relationships among various images—Burke charts in a poem somehow 
indicate transformation: the patterns discovered are, typically, polar otherness, 
synecdochic otherness, ritualistic change of identity, surrogation. Again, the 
heuristic principle does not clarify the subject-matter-form identification which 
explains how Burke can discover the structure of an action simply by associating 
images. 

Nor does the pedagogical emphasis make Knox’s own explication wholly 
coherent, since by devoting four chapters to Burke’s basic concepts before dis- 
cussing his method, the latter is made to seem a consequence of the former. A 
radical incoherence, then, mars the work and makes it, frequently, a series of 
disjointed assertions. 

The first four chapters, although they would make tortuous reading for the 
uninitiated reader, survey Burke’s important terms. The introduction outlines 
his concept of a poem as an action which, like every practical or verbalized 
action, occurs in some scene and is caused by some agent who is or uses an 
agency for some purpose. Five ingredients compose Burke’s basic “ pentad.” 
Actions are verbalized in order, first, to utter or express the poet (psychoanalysis 
and biography are important here); then to communicate (rhetorical considera- 
tions); then to become consummated when the linguistic framework alters 
(ritually transforms) the first two strategies and makes them serve itself, becoming 
pure act. 

Since all men are actors, there are universal forms or ways of acting—permanen- 
cies. Knox’s first chapter outlines these basic forms, which can exist on three 
levels: biological, personal-familial, and abstract-civic. All three levels interact: the 
body and mind “ posture” in parallel. (Thus, for example, an abstract argument 
against socialism might be conveyed in a personally vindictive style using images 
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of excretion.) The action of each poem symbolizes attitudes toward or adjust- 
ments to life. Although the poet uses material proper to him, the basic adaptations 
—for example, expiation, rejection, lamentation, purification—are universal. Forms 
of acting in one sphere (say sexual rape) are analogously expressed in another 
(say a political coup), and our grasp of the principle of unity in the diversity 
of actions is due to the principle of “hierarchy” in our minds. Undergoing 
transformation in the transcendent experience of synthesis—this is catharsis. 

After giving us a catalog of the basic diverse forms, and a description, neces- 
sarily as indefinite as Burke’s own, of “hierarchy,” the principle of unity and 
transcendence, Knox treats in his second chapter of Burke’s concept of what 
happens when basic forms of action become symbolized in the verbal gestures 
of poems. For one thing, they are altered by the recalcitrance of the material 
(a sonnet form distorts the original motive for writing the poem). Another such 
factor is the inevitable human need to communicate (thus elements of appeal 
enter into the activity). But, as Knox points out, these elements also transform 
practical actions, so “we are still left with distinctions to be made between sym- 
bolic acts in the practical world and those of art.” 

Because the poem, an action of the author, activates the reader as well, the 
form of the work can be seen as the way the author’s act is reenacted by the 
reader. In his third chapter, Knox sketches the ways by which poems progress 
into shape: as an argument—syllogistic progression; as a gradual inducement to 
accept certain qualities—qualitative progression; and so on. Nonetheless, we are 
to grasp the form of the work, not first by detecting the author’s needs behind 
the symbolic gesture, or by detecting the pattern of emotional expectations and 
satisfactions offered to the reader, but by investigating the “logic” of the whole 
action. Again, one would wish Knox had studied this “logic,” which is the 
dialectic. 

Had he done so, perhaps the perceptive delineation, in his fourth chapter, of 
Burke’s struggle with the “intrinsic” nature of works would be explained rather 
than described. What Knox observes is that Burke, in his practical criticism, 
adjusts the reader’s vision not by pointing to the work’s whole structure, but by 
creating a thick field of extrinsic data, usually biographical, from which, somehow, 
the intrinsic figure is expected to stand out. 

Burke’s analogies and propositions, sometimes absurd, often honor reality in 
being various and subtle; they respect many sciences by ingeniously employing 
their discoveries. One could wish for any exposition of Burke now possible. 
Unfortunately, in spite of Knox’s evident familiarity with Burke’s more persistent 
words and statements, this work, because it is incoherent and often jargonistic, 
is not a valuable piece of expository writing. 


University of Chicago RicHarp WILLIAMS 











